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Your Wish Came True! 


Your investment in a hu- 
midifying system will pay 
dividends only in proportion 
to the service it gives. 
BAHNSON humidifiers pos- 
sess every practical im- 
provement that makes for 
efficiency, and their con- 


aia dees If you wished us a Happy New Year for 1925, 
your wish came true! 


The generous patronage of our friends has forced us to procure larger quarters. 


The finishing touches are going on our new factory where we will concentrate our 
efforts on making BAHNSON SERVICE the means of adding materially to the prosperity 
of all those who may take advantage of this service. 


That the New Year may bring to you the fullest measure of health, happiness and 
prosperity is the sincere wish of | 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Reeds—Reeds—Reeds 


15 years experience in making Loom Reeds. 
Kach year some improvement. Ask almost 


any weave mill in the South. Do you use 
them? 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 
Charlotte, . North Carolina 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION | 


Successor to Dyestuff Department of HLA.METZ & 


Satistaction— 


Alizarine, Diamine 
Indanthrene, 
Helindon, Hydron 


— 


and other 


Colors of Domestic and Foreign Manufacture 


Products of 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Plants: Rensselaer, N. Y. Grasselli, N. J. THE JH WILLIAMS CO 


> ie 


Sole Importers of 
the Dyestuffs Manufactured by 


FARBWERKE, VORMALS MEISTER, 
G SINCE 1830 
Leopotp Cassecta & Co., G.m.b.H. THE SHUT PEOPLE 
Victoria Building Geo. F. Bahan 807 W. Trade St. 
Broadway & 5th Ave. at 27th Street | Southern Representative Charlotte, N. C. 


New York, N. Y. 
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NHESE representatives are not “card- 
pushers” or “sign-on-the-dotted-line 
men,” for mere order getters have no 

place in the Houghton organization. Neither 
are these representatives men who handle 
the Houghton business as a side line, but on 
the other hand, their entire interests are 
with E. F. Houghton & Co. 


It is the duty of each of these representa- 
tives to investigate the conditions of their 
territory; the success and failure of the 
various Houghton Products; processes of use 
of those products, and report these circum- 
stances to the General Offices in Philadel- 
phia, where all such information is compiled 
into concise form by the Vice President of 
our Company—Mr. Louis E. Murphy,—and 
published in a weekly called “VIM”, thus 
each Houghton Man receives the benefit of 
the experience of each other Houghton Man 
and there are 325 of these Houghton Men 
exchanging experiences constantly. 


All of this work is further facilitated by a 


World Experience 


There is a representative of E. F. Houghton & Co. in every textile 
manufacturing district of the World, excepting those very few 
where business has not normalized itself as yet. 


trained research organization composed of a 
selected set of practical mill men and high 
grade professional chemists. These men 
correct errors, make suggestions and carry 
on general research. The results of the 
efforts of the Houghton Research staff are 
also published in “VIM”’. 


Thus, each Houghton Man has the benefit 
of A WORLD OF EXPERIENCE and it is 
the main object of each HOUGHTON MAN 
to use this experience by rendering service. 
Rendering service is the first object of every 
HOUGHTON MAN; sales must be inciden- 
tal. 


The Houghton Research Staff and its co- 
operative efforts are an open book, which 
may be investigated by any duly qualified 
textile association. I ask and give no quarter. 
I merely state that any textile publication 
that by inference or otherwise conveys the 
impression that the Houghton . Research 
Staff is a pretense, willfully, deliberately 
and knowingly misrepresents the facts. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1015 Healey Bullding P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Watnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE. S&S. C. ST. Louis, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


| Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry | 
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ih missing link in merchandising 


We found it ... yet without it your advertising 
would largely be wasted! 


ITHIN the last few years any 

number of textile manufac- 
turers have seen the wisdom of 
advertising to the consumer. 
Boldly they have trademarked 
their goods. Boldly they have 
advertised to consumers, “Look 
for our trademark on our goods— 
it is your guarantee of quality.” 


But suppose there were still no 
practical way to apply the trade- 
mark. Advertising would largely 
be wasted because the consumer 
would have no way of identifying 
the advertised product. 


The fact of the matter is that 
until the Kaumagraph Transfer 
method was introduced, there was 
no practical method of trade- 
marking textiles. Incidentally, 
there was no consumer advertising 
of textiles. The introduction of 
Kaumagraphs has not only given 
the manufacturer a method of 
identifying his product for the 
trade, but has actually opened for 
him the door to a new era of 
merchandising—the era of con- 
sumer advertising. 


Hopeville Mfg. Co. 

Forstmann & Huffmann Co. 
Paterson-Mutual Hosiery Mills 
Chas. H. Bacon Co. 

Ipswich Mills 

Melville Shoe Corp. 

Schneider Battinus & Simon 
Berkshire Woolen Co. 


Kaumagraphs still the 
only practical method 


It is nearly 25 years since Kau- 
magraphs were introduced. Yet 
today the Kaumagraph method is 
still the only practical method of 
trademarking textiles. And nearly 
every large textile manufacturer 
has long since adopted it. 


Kaumagraphs may be applied 
at any intervals desired along the 
selvage, or used just as an end 
stamp. They may be applied by 
machine as part of another oper- 
ation, or by hand with a heated 
iron, at a speed of from 700 to 


wah” 900 per hour. Kaumagraphs leave 
A few famous users of | 
Kaumagraphs 


a bright neat mark that will 
neither smudge nor discolor, nor 
permit re-transfer to another fab- 
ric. 


Let us send you samples of 
Kaumagraphs to demonstrate 
their beauty. Let us send you 
prices to demonstrate their econ- 
omy. The coupon below will 
bring you full information by re- 
turn mail. Fill it in and mail it 
today. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


7 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Chicago Paris, Ont. 
Boston Philadetphia Paris, Fr. 


Kaumagraph Co., 
350-356 West 3ist St., 
| New York City. | 


Please send us sample mark- 
| ings of Kaumagraphs, together | 
with full information. 


Ad@rem 
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As shown by 
Stern Bros., New York 


Tue glowing beauty of garments made with 
Celanese brand yarn is particularly evident in 
window displays such as the one pictured above. 
Invariably such displays produce rapid, profit- 
able turnover. 

| This is why America’s leading retail mer- 

chants constantly and enthusiastically feature 

“that amazing fabric, Celanese.” 

If you, too, would build profits and prestige, 


feature garments made with Celanese brand 
yarn. We will tell you where to obtain them. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


: She AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEw YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER 
ROOM 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N.*Cc. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the American Cellulose &4 Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd.. to designate its brand of yarns, fabsics, garments, etc. . 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


RAYON 


in Combination with other 
fibres presents dyeing 
possibilities and problems. 


We can help you in both 
Cases. | 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Boston, Mass., Providence, R. L, Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, IL, Greensboro, N. C.. Greenville, S. C. 
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HE year 1925 closed with our 

foreign trade in a highly satis- 
factory situation. Unless unforeseen 
eauses should arise drastically af- 
fecting either our own production or 
the purchasing power of our lead- 
ing foreign markets, the prospects 
for the coming year are altogether 
favorable. 

Foremost, perhaps, among the 
factors which promise favor to our 
foreign trade for the coming year 
is what has already come to be 
known as, “the spirit of Locarno,” 
in the countries of Europe that are 
among our best customers. No re- 
view of the past year would be com- 
plete without mention of the Treat- 
ies of Locarno, whereby the princi- 
pal nations of Western and Central 
Europe pledged themselves to mu- 
tual guarantees of peace, stability 
and good will. We have reason to 
hope that a new era has been thus 
invoked among the former warring 
nations, and to believe that Europe 
is at least about to enter into a 
period offering the most beneficent 
opportunities for her undisturbed 
internal development. Restored to a 
reasonable sense of national stabili- 
ty and the opportunity for greater 
industrial productivity. Europe 
must undoubtedly find herself with 
an increased ability to buy from 
abroad; and it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that American trade will have 
iis appropriate share in Europe's 
improved markets. 

During 1925 the export trade of 
the United States continued its 
steady advance, exceeding by more 
than 7 per cent ifs value in 1924. 
The total value of our exports for 
the year is in the neighborhood of 
$4,900,000,000, the largest figure since 
1920, and representing an increase 
largely due to inereased volume 
rather than to higher prices. This 
is an eminently satisfactory show- 
ing when compared with that of 
other leading industrial countries. 
British exports of domestic products 
were slightly less than in 1924. and 
French exports also showed a de- 
cline. Very naturally those of Ger- 
many, in view of the reestablish- 
ment of her curreney and the at 
least partial settlement of interna- 
tional complications, have shown 
some increases—about 6 per cent. 
After allowing for the changing 
prices, British exports are only 
about three-fourths as great as be- 
fore the war, and German exports 
a little more than one-half as great, 


By Julius Klein, Director, United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


while French exports, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, have increased 
slightly. Those of the United States, 
on the other hand, show a large in- 
crease in physical volume—at least 
20 per cent. 

It is particularly a matter for 
comment that our exports of finish- 
ed manufacturers have again risen 
markedly. Almost every class of 
manufactured articles has been ex- 
ported in greater quantity than ever 
before, except in the inflation years, 
1919 and 1920. A truly remarkable 
achievement of American industry 
is its increase of nearly 60 per cent 
over 1924 in the number of auto- 
mobiles exported, raising the auto- 
mobile to a rank in our export trade 
surpassed only by cotton and miner- 
al oils. 

But our so-called favorable trade 
hbalanee, that is the excess of ex- 
ports over imports, has been about 
one-third less than last year. This 
is due, in large part at least; to 
perfectly normal and healthy con- 
ditions. When our business 1s ac- 
tive and the people prosperous, we 
demand more exotic foodstuffs on 
our tables and more raw materials 
from abroad for our factories. The 
year 1921, which was one of marked 
depression, for example, showed 
much smaller imports and a much 
larger excess of exports over im- 
ports than in the years since. The 
year 1925 was marked by greater 
prosperity than 1924. As against an 
increase of a little over 7 per cent 
in our exports, imports have in- 
creased by 17 per cent in 1925. This 
disparity need be lamented only be- 
cause of the fact that fully half of 
the increase in value of imports has 
been due to price advances. 

It should be borne in mind thal! 
since pre-war years .the United 
States has changed from being pri- 
marily a debtor country to being a 
great creditor countr?, toward 
which interest payments and pay- 
ments on principal flow, tending to 
increase is. Moreover we now 
have to pay relatively much less to 
foreigners for ocean transportation 
on account of the development of 
our own shipping. Were we not 
constantly making large new in- 
vestments in foreign countries, the 
change in our position in this re- 


spect might readily result in a nor- 
mal excess of imports. The con- 
tinuous large balance in our favor 
represents primarily our increasing 
loans and investments abroad. Our 
new placements of capital in foreign 
countries during 1925 have probably 
totaled more than $1,000,000,000 and 
bring our total foreign investments 
exclusive of loans by our Govern- 
ment) to more than $9,000,000,000. 
as compared with about $2,000,000,- 
000 before the war. These invest- 
ments represent, of course, savings 
of the American people and addi- 
tion to their wealth; they supply a 
future increase of nationil income 
in the form of interest and divi- 
dends from such investments, as 
well as a most potent stimulus to 
our exports 


Considering more particularly the 
character of recent changes in our 
trade, it should be borne in mind 
that our exports of crude materials 
and of foodsuffs are dependent not 
so much upon the enterprise of our 
producers and exporteers as upon 
changes in our crops and those 
abroad. To a greater extent ex- 
ports of semi-manufactures, and es- 
pecially of finished manufactures, 
reflect the degree of efficiency and 
enterprise of our industries and our 
traders although at the same time 
they also are affected by general 
economic conditions and the buying 
powers of our customers. An in- 
crease in.exports of these classes 
is a favorable sign, both as to do- 
mestic and foreign conditions. 

The exports of 1925 show, as com- 
pared with 1924, an increase of about 
iS per cent in the value of. crude 
materials, a slight decrease in food- 
stuffs, and an increase of about 12 
per cent each in semi-manufactur- 
ed and finished articles. The in- 
erease in crude materials would 
have been still greater but for the 
decline in the price of cotton, the 
most important item. Owing to the 
marked improvement in our last 
iwo crops, our cotton exports were 
more than 40 per cent greater in 
quantity in 1925 than in 1924: but 
‘the. inerease in value been 
around 25 per cent. The principal 
individual foodstuffs exports de- 
clined materially in quantity, but 
owing to higher prices show much 


Foreign Trade Review and Prospects 


less decrease in value. Exports of 
what and flour, for example, have 
been about one-third less in quanti- 
ty than in 1924. 

Particularly gratifying is the 
showing of our exports in most of 
the major classes of manufactured 
goods. The increase of nearly 60 
per cent in the number of automo- 
biles exported has already been 
mentioned; and every indication is 
that this remarkable advance will 
continue—largely because of the 
general improvement of world eco- 
nomic conditions, the lowered prices 
of our automobiles, the inability of 
most European producers to satis- 
fy demand, and the exploitation of 
hitherto undeveloped markets, stim- 
ulated in several important in- 
stances by the Department of Com- 
merce. Outstanding examples of 
increased purchases of American 
automobiles in 1925 over 1924 are: 
Belgium, 36 per cent; Denmark, 700 
per cent; Norway, 30 per cent; 
Brazil, 154 per cent; and United 
Kingdom, 260 per cent. 

Exports of machinery (other than 
electrical and agricultural) have in- 
creased in value more than 20 per 
cent, and those of agricultural ma- 
chinery more than 25 per cent. Ex- 
ports of electrical machinery, in 
contrast with the normal increase of 
recent years, have been stationary. 
The increase of recent years in ex- 
ports of copper was continued dur- 
ing 1925, stimulated by the further 
recovery of Europe and the effort 
there to make up for deficient 
electrical development during the 
war years. Our exports of rubber 
tires increased about one-third in 
quantity, again a commodity to 
which the Department of Commerce 
has been giving some special atten- 
tion. Those of cotton manufactures, 
which had fallen off somewhat in 
1924, again rose materially. In fact. 
the only important class of manu- 
factured articles to fall off in ex- 
portation are lumber and iron and 
steel. The decrease in iron and steel 
is comparatively insignificant, and is 
the natural result of a gradual re- 
covery of European production and 
of the severe competition of coun- 
tries like Germany, Belgium and 


France with much lower wage scales 
and—in the ease of the two latter 
countries—with a temporary stimu- 
lus to exportation resulting from 
currency depreciation. 
Our exports to every continent, 
‘Continued on Page 14) 
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Lustre Textile 


USTRE, a word which is various- 

ly defined in the dictionary -as 
brilliancy, splendor, brightness and 
glitter, is a property possessed by 
all textile fabrics in differing de- 
gree. Originally, the word meant “to 
shine,” but there is a tendency to 
limit its use to the brightness ot 
things which do not shine with their 
own light. One speaks of the lus- 
tre of a diamond, or of silk or even 
the stars, but not often now of the 
lustre of the sun, coal fire, or the 


like. The principal kinds of lustre 
recognized are: metallic, adaman- 
fine, vitreous, resimous, greasy, 


pearly and silky. Anh with respect 
to intensity, lustre is characterized 
as resplendent, shining, glistening, 
glimmering and dull 


The lustre of textile fabries is a 
property which in many ae- 
termines their value and usefulness. 
All fabrics have lustre of some sort, 
whether due to the fibre they are 
composed of, the twist of the yarns, 
the weave, or to the finish that has 
been imparted. Some fabrics, de- 
signed and intended to be lustrefess, 
are so constructed and finished to be 
lustreless, .are so constructed and 
finished that any lustre the consti- 
tuent fibres may have is hidden or 
is counteracted as much as possible. 
In other fabrics every effort is made 
by the employment of suitable fibres, 
processes and treatment to secure 
the maimxum degree of lustre. 

With the advent of the rayon fibre 
and the rapid advances that are be- 
ing made in the satisfactory produc- 
tion of this new fibre, the question 
of lustre in textile fabrics is one 
which calls for the closest attention 
of all persons concerned in the trade. 
Lustre, from being glistening as in 
the sateens, alpacas and other beau- 
tiful bright fabries of a few years 
azo, is now, with the introduction 
of rayon, only truly deseribed as 
shining or resplendent. Silk, which 
once produced the acme of bright- 
ness of brightness or lustre in a fab- 
ric is dim and lustreless in compari- 
son with the new fibre. With its 
comparison lustre needs to be re- 
stated. Lustre in textile fabrics has 
utterly burst its old bounds and de- 
mands every effort of those most 
vapable if its new dazzle and glitter 
are to be utilized to the full. 

It has been foretold that ere long 
the material for men’s clothes will 
be made partly of rayon—perhaps 
25 per cent of rayon and 75 per cent 
of wool. Cloth of this mixture is 
already being sold in America, and 
there is every possibility that the 
forecast may be realized. The fibre 
by reason of its rapidly-increasing 
production is entering into the con- 
struction of all types of wearing ap- 
parel, and its fuller employment in 
these directions is bound to con- 
tinue. Its price, already consider- 
ably below that of silk, will become 
lower through the operation of the 
law of its supply and demand. The 
sources of its supply are increasing 
at a rate far ahead of the channels 
of its utilization in the trade. This 
can only lead ultimately to an im- 
mense. constant market of cheap 
bright fibre such as has never be- 


Cases 


fore existed in the whole history of 
textile manufacture. 

This inevitably points to a bright- 
ening of our textile fabrics, and the 
immediate question which raises is 
how and to what extent is this in- 
crease in lustre going to manifest 
itself. So far nothing of particular 
note has happened to indicate any 
definite or important change in de- 
sien of fabrics. The substitution of 
rayon for mohair and alpaca in lin- 
ing fabrics, both in plain diagonal 
designs and in figured patterns, was 
naturally the first application of the 
new fibre and its permanent use as 
a lining material is sure. In regard 
to the directions along which its 
chief employment in dress goods and 
mens wear fabrics will trend, we are 
still in the dark. Some entirely new 
development of lustre in wearing 
apparel is certain, and the course 
which this development takes will 
have far-reaching effects on the 
manufacturing, dyeing, or finishing 
trades, possibly on all three of them. 

In a sense the lustre of a fabric 
may be described as an extrinsic 
rather than an intrinsic property. 
It is not a characteristic which en- 
hances the durability or wearing 
propensity of a fabric; indeed, it may 
sometimes detract from these values. 
it it nevertheless a valuable quality, 
a determinate factor in judging the 
worth of most textile fabrics. The 
appearance may, and in many cases 
does outweigh other considerations 
such as strength, durability and 
weight, in the selection of wearing 
apparel. Frequently high lusire in 
a fabric has only been obtained at 
the expense of these other consid- 
erations, especially in cases where 
the lustre has depended on the fin- 
ishers art rather than on the struc- 
ture or composition of the material. 
[i may be said that in general pro- 
duction or development of lustre has 
rested with the finisher, the manu- 
facturer contributing to this end by 
suitability of yarns and of design of 
ihe fabric. 

Lustre is a property dependent on 
reflection of light. In a textile fab- 
ric it is the reflection of light from 
the surface of the fabric; that is: 
from either the surface of the con- 
stituents fibres alone or also froin 
some added foreign matter there for 
the purpose of increasing reflection. 
Thus the lustre of a fabric is the ag- 
gregate of the reflections from its 
constituent surface fibres or threads. 
The degree of lustre is consequent- 
ly determined by the uniformity of 
these separate reflections, that is, by 
the regularity or otherwise of their 
angle of reflection. As an illustra- 
Lion, one might imagine a light, and 
a dozen mirrors, so placed that no 
reflection at all is seen of the light. 
Alteration of positions and angles of 
inclination of the mirrors could, 
however, secure degrees of intensity 
of reflection varying from one to 
twelve, the maximum lustre obtain- 
able by means of the mirrors. A 
similar state of things obtains.in the 
lustre of textile fabrics. The re- 
flectors, however, are various. In 
the first place each fibre reflects. All 
textile fibres have reflexive power 
according to the smoothness of their 


surfaces. Thus silk and rayon ap- 
pear brightness because of their 
most glass-like reflecting surface. 
Mohair, despite its scale-like sur- 
face formation, appears as next 
brightest. The scales are so flatten- 
ed and smooth that in the brightest 
qualities they can only be discover- 
ed by means of high miscroscopic 
power, Lustre wools are less bright 
because their surface is more brok- 
en up by the scales; and the finer 
wools, having vet more distinctive 
scales, are least lustrous of all, their 
individual scales constituting minor 
surfaces placed at so many differing 
angles that uniformily and imtensity 
of reflection is lost. The _ cotton 
fibre, with its flattened ribbon-like 
structure, makes a poor reflection of 
light, and is dull looking in conse- 
quence. The process of mercerizing 
rounding the fibre, producing in 
has the effect of filling out and 
some cases a roundness and smooth- 
ness almost equalling that of the 
silk fibre. 

Secondly, each group of fibres— 
that is, each of your threads—may 
or may not reflect. By manipula- 
tion in spinning and in twisting a 
thread the amount of reflection it 
will produce in a fabric can be con- 
trolled to a very large extent. The 
straighter the individual fibres are 
kept during the production of a yarn 
the greater is their reflecting power 
utlized. A typical worsted yarn is 
composed of most fibres all lying re- 
latively parallel to each other. For 
worsted fabrics this parallelization 
of the fibres in the yarn is import- 
ant, and the whole of the drawing, 
combing and spinning machinery is 
arranged to produce this condition. 
Levelness and general uniformity in 
the fibre and in the spinning. exert 
a big influence on the lustre im the 
yarn. In a woolen yarn where lus- 
tre is not aimed at parallelization of 
the fibres is less important, and be- 
yond the extent requisite for the ac- 
tual spinning of the yarn is nol 
sought. Just as the maximum par- 
allelization of the fibres in the single 
yarn produces the greatest bricht- 
through the individual fibres 
all uniformity reflecting light from 
their surfaces, so in a folded yarn 
the maximum brightness is secured 
when the greatest regularity is at- 
tained in the number of turns 
throughout its length. That is, in 
other words, parallelization of the 
consecutive angles of twist. 

In the third place, reflection from 
a fabric depends upon the weave or 
of the fabric. The greatest lustre is 
secured when adjacent lustrous 
threads, straight and parallel, are 
allowed to float on the surface of the 
fabric, as is done in the sateen 
weaves, the Venetians, the diagonal 
twills, and the figured jacquard 
weaves: Lustre is also secured in 
fabrics such as brilliantines and 
sicilians by regularity im the inter- 
lacing of the lustrous weft, thus 
producing as nearly as possible the 
same angle of reflection between the 
warp threads throughout the fabric. 
To achieve this result the greatest! 
possible regularity in the warp yarns 
and spacing, as well as in their ten- 
sion, is requisite. The fabrics need 


hess 


careful weaving and are ivari- 
ably woven with not more than one 
end in a dent. Great care is also 
necessary in the finishing, or the 
lustre is marred through wrong ten- 
sioning of the fabric. 

Lastly, lustre in a fabric often de- 
pends on the finishing treatment the 
fabric receives, In most respects 
lustre and finish are synonymous 
words. The finish imparted to a 
fabric is more often than not some 
form of smoothing or glossing, 
whether achieved by singeing, crop- 
ping, pressing or other means. The 
aim, whatever the process may be, 
is to secure the greatest uniformity 
of reflecting surface, and not infre- 
quently with some types of fabrics 
filling substances are introduced 
as an aid to this end. All finishing 
processes consist of some manipu- 
lation of the surface of the fabric. 
In no case, therefore, is the lustre 
so produced absolutely permanent. 
It lasts only as long as the surface 
libres are undisturbed or until the 
surface modification is affected. The 
process of raising is often used for 
producing lustre on a wool fabric. 
Raised from the body to the surface 
of the cloth by mechanical means, 
the fibres may be left more or less 


erect. Such conditions would re- 
duce the lustre to a minimum. If 
the fibres on the surface are daid 


close to the body of the fabric and 
at the same time laid in the same 
direction, lustre is developed, and 
some of the most lustrous wool 
fabrics are made in this way. Supers, 
beavers, coverts, and all dressed- 
face fabrics have the fibres arranged 
in the same direction, and are in 
consequence very lustrous. IL will 
be seen that the lustre in all such 
cloths, being due to a mechanical 
arrangement of the fibres, lasts so 
long as the arrangement is retained, 
but may be easily lost of the arrange- 
ment of the fibres is disturbed. 

“Permanent finish” Is a more or 
less lustrous finish imparted to wool 
fabrics, and does not show marks 
after being spotted with rafh or 
water. The degree of permanence 
is, of course, comparative, depending 
on the length of time the fabric is 
exposed and the conditions to which 
it is subjected. The process of 
“plowing” the fabrics with. dry 
steam is employed for producing the 
lustre known as permanent finish. 
Wet steam—i.e., water vapor-—sofi- 
ens the cloth end removes the lua- 
tre, whereas dry steam develops the 
lustre, which is retained for a con- 
siderable length of time. Heat, mois- 
ture and pressure are three essen- 
tial conditions which should be com- 
bined in developing lustre, In both 
boiling and blowing the fabrics are 
wound fairly tightly on rollers. Thus 
they are under pressure. The effect 
of heat and moisture is to soften 
the fibres, and as they cannot move 
freely they swell and fill up the in- 
terstices of the fabric. The pres- 
sure caused by wrapping on the 
rollers smooths the surface of the 
thus eausing the light reflections to 
fabric, flattening the threads and 
be more uniform than under other 
conditions. Hence the greater lus- 
tre in the finished fabric. 
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To the smooth-surfaced sateen and 
Venetian fabrics the finisher can add 
considerable lustre by means of 
schreinering. In very finely engrav- 
ed rollers and receives the imprint 
of parallel diagonal lines, number- 
ing several hundred to an inch, ac- 
cording to the fineness desired. In 
this way the cloth, which must be 
woven of yarns most suitable as re- 
gards counts and softness of twist, 
has the appearance of being consid- 
erably finer schreiner markings, 
through the greater smoothness 
they cause on the surface of the fab- 
ric, add immeaasurably to the lustre 
of the fabric. Calendering, beetling, 
grossing and embossing are all dif- 
ferent methods of treatment applied 
to fabrics, in particular to cotton 
fabrics, with the object of increasing 
the lustre. To these mechanical pro- 
cesses must be added that of mer- 
cerizing, which is now used very 
largely in connection with woven 
fabrics in preference to treating the 
cotton in the yarn state. 

Thus, lustre in a fabrie is caused 
by properties of the fibres, the style 
and twist of the yarns, the type oi 
fabric and, last but not least, by the 
particular treatment and finish to 
which the fabric has been subjected. 

From time to time attempts have 
been made to measure the extent of 
lustre in fabrics. The task is, how- 
ever, one of such complexity and is 
so hedged round with difficulties 
that little more than interesting lab- 
oratory experiments have resulted. 
The lustre of a fabric varies accord- 
ing to the light striking it and ac- 
cording to the angle at which it ts 
viewed relative to that light. Hence 
intermediate factors enter the field 
of enquiry at-the outset. Probably 
the measurement of lustre by means 
of scientific apparatus will never 
yield more than comparative results 
Practical utility will also probabiy 
restrict the application of any such 
scientific tests to fabrics possessing 
a high degree of lustre and having 
a uniform surface lustre free from 
design. Comparative tests of lustre 
are, however, of great value, and 
even with these limitations are of 
considerable use in the trade. It is 
a matter of everyday experience for 
celiveries of lustre materials to be 
held up, queried, or rejected entire- 
ly on the ground that their lustre is 
not. up to the standard of previous 
deliveries or of the pattern against 
which they are bought. Hence, if 
standards for comparison can be 


made, and definite conditions as to 
method of testing, ie.. angle at 
which fabrics shall be judged in 


comparing, allowance to be made for 
color absorption, and standard illum- 
inants agreed upon, lustre testing 
can be made a thoroughly scientific 
procedure. 

With a more general employment 
of the rayon fibre as a constituent 
fibre in wearing apparel, the design 
of textile fabrics will have to aim at 
subduing its lustre. We refer here 
lo dress goods, costume cloths, and 
men's wear fabrics. Regarding the 
lighter, flimsier type of dress goods, 
some Of which are composed wholly 
of silk, lustre may be a primary 
characteristic. The union fabrics, in 
which wool is the chief constituent 
fibre, have hitherto depended on the 
finisher very largely for the degree 
of lustre they exhibit. It would seem 
that in the near future the finisher’s 
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COOPER HEWITT 


Work 


art will have to be turned more in 
the direction of so camouflaging the 
rayon and so diffusing its radiance 
the fabrics, and will have the effec! 
of emanating from within the fabric 
that it will appear to shine through 
rather than dazzling on its surface. 
It is already found from practical 
experience that stripes made 0! 
rayon are too bright for most pur- 
Fine silk twists or mercerized 
cotton yarns are generally preferred. 

As a means of subduing the lustre 
of rayon in fabrics the color of the 
dye will probably be found to be 
very important. A dark shade nal- 
urally strikes the eye with less light 
than one pure white, and a fuller 
utilization of darker shades of rayon 
in costsume cloths and men’s wear 
fabrics is the inevitable next step 
io be taken. Up to now the dyer 
has shown great interest in exploil- 
ing the seience of chemistry and 
jyeing to discover what they can 
do for the new fibre as regards 
brightness and fastness of color. All 
avenues will have to be searched 
with a view to discovering dyes and 
dyeing processes applicable alike to 
rayon and wool Active co-operation 
between designer and dyer is neces- 
sary for the best progress in this 
direction. Already the designer has 
al hand, in the form of union mix- 
tures and twists, the means of con- 
trolling the lustre of his fabrics apart 
from and independent of the finish- 
er. Botany mixtures are returning 
fo favor after their temporary dis- 
esteem on the grounds of price. They 
have never been entirely out of 
favor, but have suffered temporary 
eclipse by cheaper fabrics. A great- 
er future is before them if the de- 
signer will make the lustre of rayon 
subserve his ends more than he has 
done up to now. Step check designs 
are never out of fashion, and indeed 
are being asked for more and more 
today. These and innumerable other 
pick and pick and color and weave 
effects afford means ready to hand 
for adding lustre and beauty to al- 
ready popular fabrics. The mixture 
yarns and twist yarns used in these 
cloths would be improved by the use 
of rayon, and more than likely a 
considerable vogue might be created 
by new union fabrics of this type. 
The value of the fabrics would be 
enhanced and the cost of material 
and production reduced. Lustre in 
a fabric depending more on the fibre 
than the finish will ultimately mean 
reduced finishing cost. And we shall 
one and all, welcome any move in 
this direction, the chief course along 
which the salvaton of our national 
textile industries lies.—Textile Re- 
corder. 


poses. 


Cobb. 
Arthur C. Cobb, of Ware Shoals, 
S. C., died at the Emma Moss Booth 
Memorial Hospital, Spartanburg. He 
was 40 years old. 
W. C. Cobb, superintendent of the 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany and was himself in the employ 
of that company. He was a Mason 
and a member of the First Baptist 
church of Belton. He is survived by 
his father; two brothers, E. A. and 
W.L. Cobb, of Ware Shoals: and six 
sisters, Mrs. Rex Phillips, of Clinton; 
Mrs. J. Eugene Elliott, of Trion, Ga-: 
Mrs. Jno. T. Cheatham, of Abbeville; 
Mrs. W. Gray, of Ware Shoals. 


He was a son of 


Less strain, fewer accidents, 
less spoiled material 


Eyes focused to catch every detail of work on ma- 
chines. Able to stay that way constantly without 
strain or fatigue, because Work-Light smooths high 
spots or dark spots which shock or blur the vision when 
the eye turns away from the work. And the light is 
friendly yellow-green—free of hot, fatiguing red. 


Think of these advantages—plus the fact that 90 
per cent of Work-Light is useful seeing light. You 
can see why so many mills now use it. You will con- 
cede that such light must quickly pay for itself. You 
will want your own mill to try it. 


Home Cotton Mills, 
t. Louis, Mo. 


“As a result of our experience, we 


believe Work-Light to be the best 
obtainable for this class of work.”’ 


Jersey Silk Mills, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


“We have found it much easier 
to keep a full force on the night 
shift than heretofore. The old ex- 
cuse was ‘I did not see it.” This, 
we are glad to say, we do not hear 
in our mills any more.”’ 


Waynesboro Knitting Co., 


Waynesboro, Pa. Allen A. Company, 


Kenosha, Wis. 


“It certainly produces the nearest 
approach to daylight of any light 
we have ever used. We have found 
it very casy on the eyes, and be- 
lieve that the operators become 
less fatigued under this light.’’ 


“In the inspection of knit cloth, 
the value of these lamps is par- 
ticularly evident, as imperfect 
knitting is discovered immediately, 
resulting in a considerable saving 
of cloth.” 


A trial in your own mill 
— without obligation 
The seeing test is the only test! Why not arrange 
it? Cooper Hewitt will gladly loan Work-Light lamps 


for a thorough working trial in any department you 
select. Address 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
91 River Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


110 @ C. H. E. Co., 1926 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Duplex 


Carding Device 
(HARDMAN’S PATENT) 


Can Be Applied to Any Make of Revolving 
Flat Card 


The object of this appliance is to remove motes, 
leaf, short fibres and foreign substances from the 


cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and Flat 
Clothing. 


The removal of these foreign substances from 
the cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and 
Flats increases the life of the Card Clothing. 


The Cylinder, Doffer and Flat strips taken from 
a Card which has this Duplex Device applied can 
be put back into the regular mixing. 


This Device has no high speed parts to wear, it 
is simple in construction and operation, and con- 
sequently requires very little attention. 


Write for special Bulletin. 


Its 


Over 5000 of these Devices are in 
Successful Operation 


Simplicity will appeal to you. 
Durability will wmpress you. 


Results will convince you. 


Sole Licensees 


H& B 


American Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office 
314-516 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga- 
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Posuts on Ring Spinning 


HE objects of 
frames are: 4) Drafting the 

roving to the extent required, de- 
pending on the hank roving and the 
desired counts of yarn; (2) twisting 
and the finally attenuated strand of 
fibres to form yarn of the necessary 
strength: (3) winding the yarn In a 
compact form upon a wooden bobbin 
or paper tube to facilitate handling 
and permit of easy unwinding at the 
next process. 

Passage Through Ring Frames. 

Ring frames are, of course, double 
sided, the passage of the cotton 
through each side being the same. 
Each end of roving from the bob- 
bins in the creel passes over a guide 
rod and then through the traverse 
guide to three pairs of drawing roll- 
ers. The strand next passes through 
the thread wire, through the travel- 
ler, and is then wound on to the 
bobbin, which is revolved by grip- 
ping the spindles. During ordinary 
working the spindle and traveller 
rotate at a very high speed, and the 
twist imparted to the yarns runs 
along’ the latter up to the nip on 
the delivery side of the front rollers, 
hence the finally drafted roving is 
immediately twisted. The creel is 
usually two tiers high when spin- 
ning from single roving, and three 
fliers high when two ends of roving 
are combined for each end of yarn. 
The spindles are driven by bands 
which pass around the rotating tin 
rollers. 


ring - spinning 


Roller Stands. 

The inelination of the roller 
varies from 20 deg. to 35 deg. usual- 
ly, but about 24 deg. is very common. 
The principal details affecting the 
degree of inclination are: Amount of 
twist in the yarn; length of staple; 
distance of front rollers from the 
thread guides; position of front top 
roller in relation to bottom front 
roller. Too great- an angle causes 
more wear on end of top rollers, 
more difficulty in piecing ends up, 
and clearers do not act as well. 

Bobbins. 

Ring twist bobbins are also refer- 
red to as Rabbeth bobbins, throstle 
bobbins, twist tubes and warp-yarn 
bobbin, while ring weft bobbins are 
also commonly termed weft pirns, 
ring pirns and weavers’ pirns. The 
timber used for making bobbin 
should be properly seasoned and 
without knots. Bobbins should be as 
near perfect in balance as possible, 
and every new bobbin ought to be 
tested before being put into work, 
the testing speeds being say, the 
minimum and maximum speeds of 
ring-frame spindles in the mill con- 
cerned. The bearing of the bobbin 
must be a gripping fit on the spindle. 
but not so tight that great effort is 
required to remove full bobbins from 
the spindles and to push empty 
bobbins down during doffing. The 
cutting of yarn from bobbins ought 
not to be allowed. Bobbins should 
be discarded when they are crack- 
ed, badly worn at the bearing, rough 
on the surface, or minus metal pro- 
tectors at top or bottom. 

The causes of bobbins rising on 
the spindles are as follows: Waste 
in bearing of bobbin: bearing not 
gripping the spindle owing to bob- 
bin not being pushed low enough: 
bobbin badly out of balance; un- 


balanced spindle; bearing of bobbin 
too small or too large, or too great 
in taper; spindle surface finished in 
wrong direction. 

There is a surprisingly large num- 
ber of shapes of empty bobbins in 
use, particularly twist-frame bob- 
bins. Almost every mill could econ- 
omize by experimenting with var- 
ous shapes of empty bobbins with 
a view to imereasing the length 
wound on, and yet without causing 
the yarn to break oftener during 
spinning and especially if the yarn 
is unwound over the nose at the 
winding frame. 

Clearers. 

The top clearers are from 1% in. 
to 2% in. diameter and long enough 
to serve for four ends of yarn. The 
top clearers are im contact with 
either the top front rollers, the top 
and middle top rollers, or the front 
and back top rollers with just a 
clearance over the middle top roller. 
The latter arrangement is very ad- 
vantageous in cases where it can be 
adopted. The fibres attached to 
clearers should not be “fridged” or 
rolled up into pinhead pieces, as they 
ultrmately drop off, and are often 
carried forward on the roving pass- 
ing to the front rollers. These clear- 
ers ought to revolve steadily and 
as near to the surface speed of the 
front top roller as possible; also 
keep the top rollers free of loose 
fibres and to wind on the attenuat- 
ed roving from the front rollers 
when an end breaks. Each lap may 
be removed as each end is pieced 
up, or after a- number of broken 
ends have been attended to, but both 
the top and bottom clearers should 
he given a thorough cleaning from 
twice daily to once weekly. 

The bottom clearers are about 1 
inch diameter and are held in con- 
tact with, and very slightly forward 
of, the bottom front roller. Laps 
ought to ‘be removed from the bot- 
tom clearers as early as possible 
after piecing up broken ends, and in 
no case should a lap be allowed to 
remain on these clearers if it makes 
contact with the yarn when pieced 
up. When the nap has worn off the 
woolen cloth, or the cloth has 
worked loose, the clearers should 
be recovered. 

Draft, 


The amount of draft should not be 
more than 7 to 9 spinning from 
single roving, nor exceeding 12 to 14 
when using double roving, aalthough 
there are cases of higher drafts for 
double roving. Coarse counts, say, 
up to 20's, are usually spun with a 
lower draaft than finer counts up 
'o 40's from. single roving. Insuf- 
ficient and excessive draft are both 
disadvantageous. There are many 
details which more or less affect the 
amount of draft and drafting in gen- 
eral at the ring frame using ordi- 
nary drawing rollers, such'as the 
following: Hank and condition of 
roving; counts of yarn: amount of 
milling-up; single or double roving; 
relative surface speeds of the pairs 
of rollers; settings of rollers: weight- 
ings of rollers; settings of rollers: 


fluted, covered and self-weighted: 
the traverse motion: carded or 
combed cotton; speed of frame; 


amount of draft at roving frame; 
quality of cotton—usually a slightly 
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better cotton is required for a giv- 
en count of ring yarn than for mule 
varn. 

Cleaning. 

The frequency of 
various parts of a ring frame de- 
pends largely on the counts and 
quality of yarn. When spinning up 
to 36's ordinary American yarn an 
example will illustrate how to attend 
to keeping the frame clean. 

Once or twice daily: Spindle rails, 
lifting brackets, spindle 
poker tubes, under surfaces of lap- 
pets, and pivots of top rollers. 

Twice to four times daily: Creel 
tops, back boards, thread boards, 
creel guide rods, traverse-rod holes, 
frame ends, roller beam fronts, sep- 
arators, and weight hooks. 

Once or twice weekly: Boltorms 
and tops of creel pegs, roving guide 
rods, back and middle botiom rollers 
leather covered rollers, clearers, fly 
board, and gearing. 

When cleaning the various parts 
of a ring frame care should be taken 
to prevent any of the “fly” from be- 
coming attached to the rovings and 
ends of yarn. Each frame requires 
scouring once every 3 to 12 months, 
depending on the counts and quality 
of yarn. 

No oiling to be done by the spin- 
ners. The frequency of oiling some 
of the parts depends on the kind of 
lubrication used and the $arrange- 
ments for conserving the lubrication. 
The jobber, or assistant jobber, 
should lubricate the various parts 
on the following lines: The gallows 
pulleys, front rollers, 
frame-end bearings, middle and back 
bottom rollers to be oiled once 
weekly. The front bottom rollers, 
tin-roller bearings, centres and 
pivots of fast-boss leather rollers to 
be oiled once daily, or the pivots 
may be oiled every three days. The 
oil is pumped from the spindle bol- 
slters once every 8 to 12 weeks and 
new oil supplied.—Textile Recorder, 
of Manchester, England. 


cleaning the 
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Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Spinners’ Association says: 

The yarn market has remained 
quiet during the holiday season, as 
expected. A few inquiries have 
materialized but they are believed to 
be more for the purpose of estab- 
lishing inventory values than from 
any desire to purchase. Consumers’ 
stocks are reported to be al a mini- 
mum. Spimmners have no stocks and 
the indications are that business 
will be active shortly after the be- 
ginning of the year. Prices are ir- 
reguiar. Spinners’ prices are at an 
advance over dealers’ quotations. 
Philadelphia prices are reported to 
represent buyers’ ideas rather than 
prices at which actual purchases 
can be made. 

The prevailing prices today when 
compared with spot cotton muota- 
tions show a materially better man- 
ufacturing margin than existed a 
year ago. The maintenance of prices 
which spinners have accomplished 
is unquestionably due to the timely 
curtailment of production and the 
reguiation of operations in accord- 
ance with the volume of demand. 


Below is a comparison of prices of 
pivotal numbers of yarns of Decem- 
ber 30, for the last three years, to- 
gether with the comparison of man- 
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ufacturing margins existing between 
cotton and yarn for the same pe- 
riods: 


30— 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Spot cotton...... 37 24.80 20.45 
Skeins 
37 
Warps 
Hosiery Cones 


Cotton plus waste compared with 
varn prices less commission, 
count and freight shows manutatc- 
Luring margin as follows: 


dis- 


W253. 1924. 1925. 
Skeins 
Warps 
Hosiery Cones: 
12.39 13.98 14.84 


A study of the above shows that 
the prices existing today as com- 
pared with the value of spot cotton 
are at approximate replacement 
value, which is a material improve- 
ment over the two preceding years, 
evidencing the wisdom of regulating 
operations in accord with demand. 


Arbitration Board to Decide 
On $50,000 Contract Dispute 


Greensboro, N. C.—Argument in a 
$50,000 dispute between Catlin & Co., 
of New York, textile brokers, and 
the Alexander Manufacturing Uo.., 
operating a cotton mill al Forest 
City, N. C., was completed before a 
board of arbitration here. The board 
will make its decision at a later date, 
after study of the testimony. 


The hearing lasted three days. 
Catlin & Co. claimed that the Alex- 
ander company had broken a con- 
ilract whereby Catlin & Co. were 


selling agents for the output of the 
Alexander Manufacturing Co. It was 
stated that the contract had a pro- 
vision calling for a year’s notice be- 
fore the contract could be broken. 
On the other hand, the Alexander 
company claimed that there was no 
profit in the sales through Wallin & 
Lo., and that therefore the Alexand- 
er company was justified in breaking 
the contract. Catlin & Co- claimed 
commissions of about $50,000, the 
amount that would have been earn- 
ed in one year in selling the product 
on the Alexander Manufacturing 
Co., it was testified. 

This hearing was the first time 
the “business courts” which were 
provided by the last session of Cong- 
ress were tried m North Carolina. 
The idea was Herbert Hoover's, the 
head of the Department of Corn- 
merce, and the plan behind the 
boards of arbitration is to avoid 
iong, tiresome delays in the courts 
of the country, with the issues in 
the arbitration trials, to be settled 
by business men conversant with 
problems of the nature coming up. 
The decision of the board of arbi- 
tration will be final. 

The board was composed of E. 3. 
Parker, of this city: A. C. MeGuire, 
of New York, and A. G. Myers, of 
Gastonia, 
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our FIELD 


"Rade 


A belt must be good 
to stand this drive 


One of the many hard drives on which 
Ladew Belts are giving long-term service 
uses a 30-inch Ladew Belt running over a 
tightener. It has to fight with short turns, 
high speed, contact on both sides and re- 
verse bends. 


Its ability to give uninterrupted trans- 
mission on a drive like this is eloquent 
testimony to the fine leather, thorough 
currying and fine cement that go into all 
Ladew Belts. They'll cut the belting cost 
in your plant and give you a new idea of 
belting dependability and service. 


All the details have been gathered in our 
interesting “Proof Book,” which contains 
much information that is of value to every 
belt user. Send in the coupon for your 


copy. 


EDW. R. A 1) kK W CO., Inc. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Since 1835 
29 Murray St., New York City 


Branches 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, J. 


Philadeiphia Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Atianta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof Book” and full infor- 
mation about Ladew Leather Belting. 


Company 
Address 
102-G 


re 


| 
| 
| | 
| BOOK | 
Name | 
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Low Grade Cotton 


By W. M. Garrard, of Staple Cotton 
Co-operative Association. 


There are many classes of goods 
in which low grade cotton can be 
satisfactorily used, such as window 
shades, umbrella cloth, coat and 
pocket linings, automobile tops, cdv- 
erings for insulated well 
as in many classes of heavy goods 
where bleaching is not absolutely 
necessary, such as the darker shades 
of tapestries. In most goods that 
are dyed, low grade cotfon can be 
used, the exceptions being where the 
goods appear dull or dead after 
passing through the dyeing process. 

There are several markets for low 


Wires, as 


grade staple cotton. Probably the 
most of such cotton is consumed 
either in New England. Canada or 


by the mills in England. The Eng- 
lish mills have nearly always used 
a larger percentage of low grades 
than the American or Canadian 
mills. In using such cotton it is 
necessary for the mills to make cer- 
tain experimental tests before buy- 
ing large quantities to be manufac- 
tured into finished goods. No two 
low grade years are exactly alike, 
therefore each year’s crop must be 
tested separately. 

Our association has been active in 
assisting the mills to make their 
initial tests, to see just what man- 
ufacturing results can be secured 
in the use of the present growth of 
low grade staples. We have shipped 


probably a dozen different mills trial 
shipments, to be used largely for 
experimental purposes. These ship- 
ments have at times been in 100- 
hale lots, at other times but five or 
10 bales were shipped. In one in- 
stance we sold only one bale to be 
used for test purposes. This bale 
was shipped by express from Green- 


wood to a New England mill. The 
utmost care was used in selecting 
this particular bale, as the mill 


Wanted assurance from the associa- 
tion that if the test proved success- 
ful, we would be able to supply 
large quantities of cotton equal to 
this particular type bale. Even 
after this bale arrives in New Eng- 
land, it will take the mill from two 
fo three weeks to finish its test and 
lo know whether or not such cotton 
will be satisfactory for the work for 
which it was purchased. 

Takes Several Months to Complete 


Tests. 
On account of the time incident to 
making tests, it will take several 


months before the trade as a whole 
will be able to definitely say just 
What character of goods can be sat- 
isfactorily produced from the low 
grades this season. 

During this interval of time the 
owners of this low grade cotton 
must display a reasonable amount 
of patience, otherwise they cannot 
possibly expect to get full value for 
their cotton. With full co-operation 
on the part of the grower over a 


period of time, the association will 
acquire the largest stock of low 
grade staple cotton that has ever 
been concentrated under the control 
of any one organization. Due to this 
fact the association can render the 
mills a superior service in supplying 
them with large quantities of low 
grade staples, carefully classed and 
of uniform quality. 

Undoubtedly the selections from 
the present large production of low 
grade cotton will all the consumed 
at fair prices. For one reason, the 
production of high grade staple cot- 
fon this year is actually less by 
probably 50,000 to 100,000 bales, than 
ii was a year ago. The mills of 
America and abroad are all satisfac- 
torily employed in the manufacture 
of textiles on a profitable basis, 
therefore there is little doubt but 
that every bale of the better grades 
will be consumed and also the se- 
lections from the lower grades. The 
problem then is what will become 


of the excess production of low 
grade staples this season? We be- 
eve that they will be used and 


used at fair prices, if the growers 
will not become impatient and force 
their cotton on unwilling buyers, 
thereby demoralizing the market 

It must be remembered that here- 
tofore the very low grades have 
never brought the producer a price 
that was anything like commensu- 
rate with the intrinsic value of the 
cotton. In fact, the last experience 


we had with very low grades in the 
Delta was exceedingly disappointing 
and one that we dislike to recall. 
But it may be well at this time to 
point out just what a grievous mis- 
take we did make in the distribution 
of the low grade cotton produced in 
i919. The majority of this cotton 
was carried until 1920 and the se- 
lections sold at from 6 to 10 cents. 
The extremely low grades from thal 
year’s production were shipped 
into central Europe, and the returns 
to the growers, so we are informed, 
were so small that they amounted 
to practically nothing. 

This year we are going to have a 
great deal of this very low grade 
cotton. Outside markets are com- 
pletely demoralized. Stabilization 
may be slow. More than likely it 
will be several months, at the ear- 
liest, before there will be any de- 
mand for the extremely low cotton 
Even then we cannot expect a very 
high price to be paid. But we do 
believe that if reasonable intelli- 
gence is displayed in carrying this 
cotton and in developing an outlet 
for it, we will ultimately be able to 
sell it for a much higher price than 
any crop of low grade staple cotton 
has ever brought in the Delta. The 
essence of success in this entire 
matter is that the producer shall 
d*splay the proper amount of: pa- 
lience, and loyally support the asso- 
ciation in every effort made to sell 
his cotton at satisfactory prices. 


Have 
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Dun’s Review for 1925 


In its annual review of the dry 
goods situation, the R. G. Dun & Co. 
states that “the year 1925 was better 
than its predecessor in volume of 
production, in movement and in 
profits. 

“Fickle and rapidly changing style 
demands intensified merchandising 
difficulties,’ continues the report, 
“that Qave been numerous because 
of the wide adoption in wholesale 
and retail markets of the policies of 


frequent turnovers, and hand-to- 
mouth buying. Mills and garment 
manufacturers have not yet been 


able to readjust their methods satis- 
factorily to conform to these new 
mercbandising plans, but progress in 
that direction is now quite rapid. 


“The necessity for prompt ship- 
ments tends to make the position of 
the stock-carrying mill or whole- 
saler stronger, except to the extent 
that it is affected by ephemeral 
styles. Business was slow and con- 
servative until mid-year, when it 
became apparent that good harvests 
were. promising a more equitable 
readjustment of agricultural buying 
power, which eventuated in a very 
full fall distribution ‘and steadily 
increasing production. Sentiment 
among merchants was also greatly 
improved during the year by finan- 
cial readjustments of an interha- 
tional character. 


Raw Materials. 


“Raw material movements were of 
an extraordinary character in some 
respects and affected primary and 
wholesale fabric selling constantly. 
Because of a light vield, jute reach- 
ed the highest prices ever known, 
or £65.10 per ton, compared with the 
low for the year of £39. This in 
turn led te very high burlap and 
jute yarn values. Raw wool values 
broke badly in the early part of the 
year, falling 35 per cent from the 
peak. Recovery of a limited char- 
acter followed the low point of May- 
June values. 


“The cotton crop turned out to be 
the second or third largest in his- 
tory, but frequent Government re- 
ports proved an unsettling factor to 
the whole trade. The price decline 
approximated 20 per cent, and this 
led to irregular and weaker cloth 
prices, but also stimulated consump- 
tion in several directions. Raw silk 
was consumed in larger volume than 
ever before, and while prices ranged 
within 40 per cent from the low to 
the high, political troubles in China 
led to suppression of shipments of 
Canton grades, and to very high 
prices for them for a short time. 


Linens Depressed. 


“With a slow recovery noted in 
flax growing countries some price 
recessions followed a more abundant 
offering of good spinning grades, but 
for many months the linen trade 
was greatly depressed, dress linens 
having proved a great disappoint- 
ment in consequence of other style 
demands. 


“Silks sold in greater volume than 
ever before. There has some im- 
provement in wool goods and worst- 
ed lines, the latter doing better in 
{he last quarter of the year than for 
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a long time previous in the men’s 
wear division. Lightweights and 
outerwear lines in knitted garments 
were affected by the rapid develop- 
ment of rayon merchandise, this 
latter being the outstanding feature 
of the dry goods year. 


“The cotton goods mills of the 
country were the largest users of 
rayon and the new spring season 


will disclose a host of new styles in 
fabrics. While the year closed quiet 
in the primary divisions of cotton 
dress goods, the forecasts at the vear 
end are for a steadier and broad 
demand beginning soon after the 
furn of the year, and continuing well 
into the springtime.” 


Research Work on Deven 


Exhaustive research work is nuw 
being carried out by the New Bed- 
ford: Textile School into the usages 
of rayon yarns. The experimenis arc 
being carried out with all the lead- 
ing American makes, and with Hol- 
land viscose and German cupra-am- 
monium fiber. 

The move was started by authori- 
ties of the school, who recognized 
that rayon is occupying now such 
an important place in the textile in- 
austry that it amounts almost to a 
revolution. 

This work, so far, has been carried 
on by the Knitting Department, and 
consists chiefly of the handling of 
rayon: yarns in the winding, knitting 
and finishing. 


List of Yarns Used. 


The following different kinds of 
yarn are being used or have been 
irreed out at some time during the 
past year: 

Viscose, Du Pont, Holland Viscose, 
Tubize, Celanese, Cupra-ammonia 
Bemberg), Cupra-ammonia (R. C. of 
A.) 

These yarns are received direct 
from the manufacturers or agents 
and represent the leading American 
and mmported yarns. 

Tests are being made of the moist- 
ure contents, stretch, sertngth, even- 
ness and condition of the skeins 
when received, also the number of 
filaments used in each yarn. 

Winding direct from the skein to 
bottle bobbin with and without oil 
is the method used in this operation. 
The oils used are: 

Cocoanut, Olive, Neatsfoot, Com- 
mercial Rayon Oils, and water Solu- 
ble Oil, 


Knitting Machine Used. 


The knitting is being done on the 
loop-wheel, spring needle type of 
body machines, and the circular 
latch needle hosiery machine. The 
rayon is run solid and in combina- 
lions with woel, cotton and silk. 

After dyeing the fabric is finished 
up into various kinds of garments, 
including hosiery, underwear, outer- 
wear, scarfs, ties, ete. Different 
makes of sewing machines are also 
tried out in this work. 

All during these tests an accurate 
record of the humidity is kept and 
results noted as to the effect of 
moisture on the rayon, and general 
running conditions under various 
percentages of humidity. 


CThe New ound Form 
Columbia 


Recording Thermometers and Gauges 


These instruments are new 
not only in shape but have 
many valuable new and exclu- 
sive features which have been 
developed as a result of more 
than 75 years’ experience. 


Here are some of the out- 
standing features of Columbia 
Recording Thermometers and 
Gauges. 


The Recording Systems 
(bulb, line and spring) are 
interchangeable. That permits 
keeping a separate recording 
system in stock, at small cost, 
and quickly and easily inserting 
the new system while the old one is being repaired, should repairs be neces- 
sary due to accident. No other instrument has this feature. 


Columbia Recording Thermometer 


Complete instructions are lithographed on the chart plate, so they cannot 
be lost. Another feature found only in the Columbia. 


Time Punch shows when and how often readings are taken. 
another exclusive feature of the Columbia. 


Still 


Should these instruments be thrown slightly out of calibration by rough 
handling, any slight inaccuracies can be quickly corrected in your factory 
by means of an adjusting device, which device can be sealed against tamper- 
ing. 

The chart is held in place by a non-removable clamp, preventing loss of 
clamp. 


Automatic Pen Release lifts Pen Arm away from chart automatically 
when the door is opened, thus preventing arm from being strained. 


Fitted with an Inverted Pen Arm with tension adjusting device and 
non-corrosive glass pen. 


Case is furnished in dull enamel for wall 
mounting or for flush mounting. The hinged 
door seats on the inside. gainst a durable 
rubber ring, and is pressed against same by 
means of a screw clamp, making the case 
absolutely moisture, fume and dust proof. 

Has 10” chart with extra large recording 
area. 


Columbia Recording Thermometer is made 
in 3 types—mercury, gas and vapor tension— 
for 24, 12 or 7 day periods in any range up 
to 1000° F. The Recording Gauge is made 
for all pressures and for vacuum. 


Write for catalogs No. H-46 and E-46, 


AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG CORP 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Columbia Recording Gauge 


*Boston Cleveland Salt Lake City Philadelphia 
Buffalo Detroit *Seattle *Pittsbure 
*Chicago *Los Angeles Tulsa 

 *8tock carried at these branches 
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Foreign Trade Review and 
Prospects 


Continued from Page 7 
except Asia, were greater in 1925 
than the year before. On account 


of the diminished buying power ol 


Cuba, however, resulting from the 
low sugar prices, and of Canadas 
poor harvests of 1924, our exports 


to North American countries showed 
but small increase. In Asia the de- 
crease is confined substantially to 
Japan and China, but even so our 
sales to the Continent of Asia in 
i925 were nol far short of four 
times as great in value as they were 
in 1913. In the case of Japan, the 
decline in our exports is attributable 
to the naturally reduced demands 
for reconstruction material, and to 
a general business depression that 
has been felt there: but the outlook 
for 1926 in the Island Emprie is more 
encouraging. Disturbed political 
conditions in China have seriously 
hampered our exports to that coun- 
try, and the trade prospects there 
for 1926 is still uncertain, but we 
should at least equal this year's 
trade. Our exports to India increas- 
ed slightly in spite of falling price 
levels and of British, German and 
Japanese competition. Americans 
are steadily gaining a foothold in 
this market. Exports to both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand show and 
increase despite greater competition 
from Europe, and total in 1925 more 


than three and a half times those 
in 1913. And lkewt1se, in the face 
of keener competition from both 
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Europe and Japan, we made fairly 
large gains in our exports to Ma- 
laysia. The buying power of the 
Malay region is being much enlarged 
by the high prices of rubber and 
tin. 

As has been so frequently the case 
in recent years, our exports to South 
America show a marked increase, 
being more than 20 per cent great- 
er than for the previous year, and 
our products in the markets of that 
Continent can only be regarded as 
most gratifying. Improved world 
trade stability and a much enhanced 
demand in European markets for 
Latin American. This has been re- 
flected in their increased purchases 
of our manufactured products dur- 
ing 1925. 

Exports to Europe consist very 
largely of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, and they have shown an 
increase of about 14 per cent in 
value in 1925. Exports to Russia in- 
creased over 50 per cent, cotton 
being the dominant item; those to 
the United Kingdom by 9 per cent. 
The improvement in the economic 
situation of Germany is reflected by 
an incréase of nearly 20 per cent in 
our exports to that country. In- 
creasingly stabilized conditions, both 
political and economic, and restored 
opportunities for the reorganization 
of productive industries after the 
disorders following in the wake of 
the war are doubtless the main rea- 
sons for the steady growth of our 
trade in European markets. 

But while much of out continued 
success may be attributed to what 
has already been termed the grow- 
ing, “Spirit of Locarno,” a word may 


justly be said for the services of our 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in behalf of American 
export trade, and the manner in 


which our American exports have 
responded to them. The Bureau's 
corps of trained experts, placed in 
every foreign trade field of any im- 
portance, has kept the American 
business man supplied with practi- 
cal trade information from all over 
the world; and the reaction of the 
business man to this service is 
ample evidence of its value. Every 
day it becomes clearer that there 
is a beter understanding among 
American business men of export 
methods, of credits and agencies 
abroad, of all the manifold problems 
that enter into export trade. More 
intelligent and complicated inquir- 
ies are addressed to the Bureau and 
an increasing interest displayed in 
the opportunities for export. This 
is especially true of the many small- 
er firms which hitherto have evinc- 
ed little desire to engage in export 


trade. There is positive indication 
of a keen interest to know Who's 
Who in the foreign trade centers 


and by-ways, as indicated by actual 
requests from Bureau clients for 
lists of dealers and importers in all 
types of commodities. Covering the 
calendar year 1925 the Bureau de- 
livered, against actual requests, over 
800,000 such typed lists. In the fiscal! 
year July, 1922, to June, 1923, 881,- 
o21 trade inquiries were received 
and answered by the Bureau, while 
from January to December, 1925, the 
number was 2,050.445. This remark- 

the number of in- 


quiries received by the Bureau of 


able growth in 
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Foreign and Domestic Commerce in- 
dicates that more and more Ameri- 
‘an firms are sufficiently interested 
in foreign trade to want intimate 
and definite information with re- 
spect to its possibilities before they 
undertake actual business contact 
with firms in foreign lands. 
Turning now to imports, the total 
value of our trade for 1925 increas- 
ed even more than that of exports, 


being about 17 per cent greater 
than in 1924. While this increase 


refleets the greater prosperity of the 
country with enhanced buying pow- 
er for tropical and semi-tropical 
foodstuffs and exotic raw materials, 
it is unfortunately attributable also 
in considerable part to marked ad- 
vances in the prices of a number of 
important articles, such as rubber, 
coffee, tin, wool, and hides and skins; 
and some of these increase in turn 
are due to indefensible artificial re- 
strictions directed againt the con- 
sumers of the United States. The 
most striking phenomenon in our 
import trade of 1925 has been the 
great advance in the price of rubber, 
raising it, as in all probability the 
final figures will show, to first place 
among our imports. For the first 
ten months the quantity of rubber 
imported increased by 19 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 
1924, but the value increased 121 per 
cent. During recent months the 
average import price has been much 
more than double that for the cor- 
responding months of 1924. Had 
rubber remained unchanged in price, 
the total value of our imports would 
have increased but 11 per cent in- 
Continued on Page 34 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 


CANS CARS 
BOXES and 
BARRELS 


bottom stays 


Resisting enormous pressure either from within or with- 


out. 


The cross-section view shows how the metal bottom 


is set into steel chime under pressure and held with solid 
rivets running through the crime, side walls, kicking 


band and bottom flange. 


LEATHEROID Receptacles are built for strength and 
durability to last for years and stand up under excep- 
tional abuse. 


oid 
1024 Filbert Philadelphia 
121 Beach Boston 


Southern Supply Dealers 


135 Brevard Court, Charlotte, N. C 
78 Fifth Ave.. New York 
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Morton Automatic Distributor 


REDUCES LABOR 
ASSURES EVEN FEED TO PICKERS 


The advantages of this device are well known to all in the 
industry. 


An Automatic Regulator (patented) regulates the delivery from 


the Breaker Picker so that it is always equal to the amount 
used by the Lappers. 


The Distributor trough has been widened to meet the modern 
condition of more thoroughly opened cotton. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1926 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET HEALEY BUILDING MASONIC BUIL.DING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 
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“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. G. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
busmess. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 

SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK PUBLSSHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Practical Discussions 


By 
Practical Men 


Answer to Weaver. 


Editor: 


Yes, the hand of a dobby can be 
changed to the opposite hand just 
ihe same as the hand of a loom can 
be altered. It is only necessary to 
purchase such parts as are not re- 
versible on the dobby. Overseer. 


Life of Picker Sticks. 


Editor: 


I want to experiment to see “if l 
can increase the operating life of a 
picker stick. But. before I try this, 
I want to learn what others have 
done along this line, as there will be 
no need of my trying out something 
whieh others have found useless. 

Will some of your readers advise 
me on this? Ga. 


Loom Hand. 


Editor: 


Can the hand of a loom be rever- 
sed? That is can a right hand loom 
be changed over into a left hand 
loom? Texas. 


Answer to 510. 


Editor: 


We will endeavor to give Question 
No. 540 a. list of suggestions that 
will help to increase weave room 
production. The inquirer did not 
give the construction of his cloth or 
the number of his yarn. We will 
therefore give ideas in general. 

1. The first and most important 
thing is to be sure that the yarn is 
free from gouts and spooler knots 
and kinks as practical, and that the 
breaking strength is around stand- 
ard. With this be sure your sizing 
formula is correct and the sizing is 
heing boiled into the yarn at the 
correct temperature, and carry 
enough pressure on cylinder to dry 
the yarn and not enough to bake it. 

2. Follow the drawing and tying 
of the warps very carefully so that 
time will not be lost in getting the 
looms started after the full warp 
has been placed on the loom. 

We would suggest thaf 
weavers production 
least once a week. 

4. You will increase production by 
paying the loom fixers by the piece. 

5. Watch your humidity in room 
closely. 

6. Check loom speeds with good 
indicator at short intervals. 

Quality. 


each 
be posted aft 


Answer to Weaver. 


Editor: 


‘Replying to “Weaver's” question 
in the last issue of the Textile Bul- 
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letin, “Are Dobby Heads Reversi- 
ble?” 

I don’t know what kind of a dobby 
head Weaver has, but we have a 
Crompton & Knowles dobby, and if I 
wanted to change them to work as 
right or left hand dobby, I would 
take the outside rocker and the in- 
side xocker off the loom, placing the 
outside rocker where the inside 
rocker formerly worked and the 
outside rocker on the opposite side 
of the dobby. 


I would take the dobby chain off 
the head, and then turn the dobby 
cylinder around, take the dobby 
evlinder pawl off the cylinder and 
furn it around, placing it on the 
same end as it yorked heretofore. 

I would take the jack back rests 
and turn them around. I would buy 
a harness level for the hand dobby 
that I wanted, as they are not inter- 
changeable. 

I would push the shaft through 
the head that holds the jacks, so 
that I could place the oil pan on the 
other side. Turn the dobby cylinder 
paw! hook around, as it will work 
on either head. 

I would push the small shaft that 
holds the dobby cylinder fingers 
through so that I could place the 
dobby cylinder rest to match the 
wheel rest. 

Doing this, I think it would work. 
Might be some minor things that I 
have not mentioned, but this would 
be my principle. Dobby. 


Answer to Dunno. 


Editor: 


In answering to Dunno regarding 
the matching of colors, he should 
bear in mind that such factors as 
different lights and background, dif- 
ferent sizes of samples and the angle 
at which the light strikes the 
sample have an important bearing 
on color matching. For exact color 
matehing, the samples should he 
compared under as exactly the same 
conditions as possible. 


There is now on the market a 
special lamp built for color match- 
ing. The use of the light will give 
the best results in color matching 
that I know of. It can be purchased 
from some of the larger supply 
houses. In matching colors by nat- 
ural light, be sure to hold the 
sample to the same light every time, 
at the same angle and at the same 
time of day. The samples should be 
of the same size. The samples should 
be ‘held on a fixed shelf mounted at 
a right angle. The surface under- 
neath the cloth, or rather the face 
of the shelf, should be jet black. If 
it is desired to not contrasting ef- 
fects, the shelf may be removed and 
one with a white or colored surface 
used. H. D. M. 


We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 


motor pinions, years for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spool- 


ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 


Steel, Iron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or samvle gear. 
Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. 


Rawhide or 


Phone 1070 


Scrub With 


MI CLEANSER 


“The Clean Cleanser” 


Made Especially for 


Textile Mill Floors 


Hundreds of Mills have adopted 
MI CLEANSER and are enjoying 
cleaner floors at lower cost. It is 
entirely free from eating proper- 
ties, cleans quickly and leave no 
slippery surface. 


A Trial Barrel Will Convince You 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Established 1915 


= 
BP 
SPINNING RINGS 
| TWISTER RINGS | 
SILK RINGS 
DIAMOND: FINISH 
| | 
| TRAVELER CLEANERS 
TRAVELER CUPS 
CUIDE WIRE SETS 
My 
Loo 
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Annual Turkey Dinner 


In accordance with his annual 
custom, T. A, Hightower, manager of 
the Addison plant of the Kendall 
Mills, Edgefield, tendered his over- 
seers a very elaborate turkey din- 
ner at his home in Edgefield. After 
the conclusion of the dinner. Mr. 
Hightower expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the support and cooperation 
rendered by the overseers during the 
pat year. ‘His talk was followed by 
remarks from J. L. Mims, and T. C. 
Edwards. 

A feature of the evening was the 
presentation to Mrs. Hightower of 
a handsome silver mesh bag as a 
gift from the overseers of the mill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hightower were as- 
sisted in entertaining by their 
daughter, Miss Juanita Hightower. 
The guests included: R. P- Franklin, 
A. R. Sharpe, J. D. Sharpe, R. M. 
Scurry, Henry Bryan, R. K. Walker. 
L. B. Garvin, Theodore Arthur, T. 
C. Edwards, J. L. Mims, Miss Mary 
Hughes, Miss Carroll Clement, Miss 
Angeles Penn and Miss Izer Edwards. 


The Matter of Looks 


There was significance in the com- 
ments of President Henry of Dunean 
at the annual mill banquet last week, 
dealing with the improved appear- 
ance of the folks gathered for that 
occasion. 

It was a Dunean family affair and 
the chief remarked, both publicly 
and privately, that the crowd look- 
ed better every year, looked hap- 
pier and more intelligent. 
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An in this connection the story of 
Dunean is the story of Parker and 
the story of cotton mill citizens of 
the South. 


Looks are by no means an infal- 
lible index to folks’ character and 
abilities but they may be safely. ac- 
cepted generally as accurate indica- 
tions. When people year by year 
grow better and better looking, not 
from the standpoint of handsome- 
ness but from the standpoint of in- 
Lelligence and neatness, it is safe to 
assume they are better people, bet- 
ter fit for their jobs, better prepared 
to take care of themselves and to 
make of themselves worth while 
citizens is important. 

Year by the year the progress of 
the cotton mill worker is written 
upon the faces of the workers, 
themselves. To see them is to know 
that they are upright, self-respect- 
ing, able men and women, taking 
seriously their part in the work of 
the world, expecting to get out of 
life for themselves only what they 
put into it, realizing that their pro- 
gress and welfare is bound up in 
the progress and welfare of the en- 
terprises, communities and States of 
which they are parts. 

And the story of Dunean also is 
the story of the Southland as a 
whole, not alone of the mill peopie 
but of the citizenry generally. 

We who are native Southerners 
and proud of it—are blind if we do 
not recognize and admit the handl- 
caps under which the masses of 
Southern people have struggled in 
the past decades, the blight of illiter- 
acy and ignorance, with resultan! 


poverty and with the success of de- 
mogogic politicians, with health and 
happiness suffering. 

Those handicaps have been re- 
moved for most folks, among them 
the textile operatives, and the new 
day of opportunity years since has 
dawned and its sun shines brightly 
down upon a happy section today. 

Our people are better looking now 

and they are better people.—The 
Parker Progress. 


Obituary 
Robert Z. Gates. 


Spartanburg, 8. C. Robert Z. 
Cates, aged 71, president of the Ark- 
wright Mills of this city, and for 
many years prominent in civic and 
religious affairs, died here after an 
iliness of one week. Angina pectoris 
caused his death. 

Mr. Cates came to this city in 1879 
from Glenn Springs. For a period 
of approximately’12 years he oper- 
ated an oil mill business here. In 
1896 Mr. Cates roganized a company 
and built the Arkwright Mills which 


have enjoyed phenomenal success 
under his direction. 

Despite his advanced age, Mr. 
Cates devoted practically his full 


time to the duties of president and 
general manager of the mill. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. 
Anna L. Cates: one daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Cates, and’ two sons, Rob- 
ert Z. Cates, Jr.. and M. L. Cates, both 
of this city. The former holds the 
position of assistant treasurer of the 
Arkwright Mills. 


Mrs. W. W. Arnold, dr. 


LaGrange, Ga, Mrs. W. 
Jr., wife of a prominent textile man, 
was instantly killed Saturday after- 
noon when the automobile in which 
she was driving turned over be- 
tween Manchester and McDonald. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold were en route 
to McDonald to visit the father of 
Mr. Arnold before leaving for Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

According to reports reaching here 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold were driving 
in separate cars when Mr. Arnold 
was waiting at a side road which the 
party would have to travel in the 
place of the main highway. Coming 
to the road unexpectedly, Mrs. 
Arnold applied her brakes and in ‘do- 
ing so it is thought one of the wheels 
strucks a rut on the road and turn- 
ed over, pinning its victim beneath. 
In the car with Mrs. Arnold was her 
two small girls. Both children were 
uninjured. 

Mr. Arnold has been connected 
with the Callaway Mills for the past 
eleven years as general manager. A 
short time ago he resigned to ac- 
cept a position as manager for the 
Brookside Mill in Knoxville, Tenn., 
where they were going at the time 
the accident happened. 


New Prices on Denims. 

Cone. Export and Commission Co. 
have named new prices on denims 
on the basis of 47% cents for 2.20 
W. B. and 16 cents for 2.40s D. T. 
These are offered for January-Feb- 
ruary-March delivery. 


RAYON REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 


which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 
to regular reed wire. 


_ There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING 


MAIN PLANT 


21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., 
Greenville, 5. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


CO. 


New England Office: 
634 Gresvenor Bidg., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 


Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” 


Loom Harness (complete with 


Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 
Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 


Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 


| 
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Hawk Starch 


Superiorities 


| UNIFORMITY | 


STRENGTH 


| PURITY 


ECONOMY 


HAWK STARCH produces a _ strong, 
smooth warp of the right weight and 
pliability—the kind that weaves easily. 


HAWK STARCH can be furnished in any 
desired viscosity. Just as your tailor “fits” 
the suit he makes for you, so do our experts 
adapt the starch to your local mill condi- 
tions. 


STEIN, HALL& 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 


Providence Troy Philadelphia 
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Use of Rayon Waste 


While the past year brought forth 
a decided, and even spectacular de- 
velopment in the use of rayon waste, 
the textile industry is still somewhat 
vague in its notions of this import- 
tant synthetic product, according to 
some of the leading New York brok- 
ers. Particularly is the distributive 
end of the industry ignorant of it, it 
is asserted quite generally, says the 
Daily News Record. 

And yet, in the opinion of two out 
of every three handlers of waste, 
this form of the fiber is destined to 
expand in use even more rapidly 
than the regulation rayon yarn, as 
it may be used in so many different 
ways, such as blending with other 
fibers. 

The cotton industry has but re- 
cently discovered rayon waste, and 
it is asserted that some cotton mulls 
find it easier to handle the product 
in this form than in the finished and 
perfected state as it comes from the 
producers. Waste is spun, just as 
cotton or wool is spun, and the spun 
yarn is immediately adaptable to the 
machinery of a cotton mill, where- 
as there is much tinkering to be 
done before a cotton mill can turn 
out rayon fabric produced from the 
perfected fiber. 

Waste is just what its name im- 
plies. It is produced by error, bul 
every viscose plant turns out some 
of it, all depending upon the effi- 
ciency of the plant. It is said that 
the Viscose Co. produces a smaller 
percentage of waste than any other 
company, working on a viscose pro- 
cess, in the world. The output of 
waste from the Viscose Co., the na- 
tions largest rayon producer, tends 
{o grow smaller in proportion to the 
company's total production. ‘The 
reason, of course, is advancing effi- 
ciency. Of the other processes, the 
acetate results in no waste whatl- 
ever. The reason is that all imper- 
fect fiber in an acetate plant can 
he boiled down back to its semi- 
liquid state and put through the 
works again. 

Most Comes From Abroad. 

By far the largest portion of the 
waste used in America comes from 
abroad. Certain companies on the 
other side have large proportions of 
waste, and just as in the case of the 
perfected fiber the waste of the vis- 
cose company may be far superior 
to that of another. An anomaly was 
reported only a week ago to illus- 
trate this. A user said that while 
he had found the rayon of a certain 
European company most disap- 
pointing, he had found that same 
companys waste the best in the 
world. 

In the treatment of viscose waste 
for eventual production of knitted 
or woven fabric, the first process is 
that of defibering. It is then comb- 
ed, and a top produced, much as in 
the making of wool tops, although 
certain instruments are needed in 
the the making of rayon waste tops 
which are not required in the work- 
ing of wool. These attaachments are 
needed because there are no serra- 
tions in the rayon such as there are 
in wool. 

The process following is much the 
same as that used in the spinning of 
a yarn from woo! tops. There is an- 


other product, however, which is 
said to result in a better yarn. This 
is a partly finished rayon, cut into 
standard lengths to correspond with 
the standard lengths of wool or cot- 
ton fibers, with which the spinning 
mill blends the rayon. It is report- 
ed that in Bradford, England, yarns 
up to single 80s, worsted counts, 
have been spun with these special- 
ly cut tops. 
Use in Woolen Trade. 

While the cotton industry is now 
paying close attention to rayon 
waste, by far the greatest advance 
in its uses has been made by the 
woolen industry. For a long time 
the waste tops have been blended 
with wool tops to result in what the 
New York trade calis “novelties.” 
These “novelties” included the bal- 
briggan dresses, which the women’s 
trade skyrocketed last spring and 
summer. The rayon waste interests 
in New York are laying considerable 
stress on the possibility that these 
dresses are due for a return engage- 
ment next spring; but some doubt is 
expressed here and there. However, 
some fabric producers have shown 
enough faith in them to bring out 
some samples, which easily surpass 
anything shown last year. 

Some effort to introduce rayon 
waste yarns into convert cloths has 
been made, but the latest reports 
would indicate that dyeing difficully 
still is encountered. Last week, how- 
ever, it was reported that a Philadel- 
phia mill had successfully combined 
rayon with jute, and achieved suc- 
cess likewise in the dyeing. This 
may or may not have been rayon 
waste, but the inference remains 
that jute, a popular drapery, has 
been dyed successfully in combina- 
tion with rayon. If this is so, il 
seems unlikely that much time will 
be lost in the spinning of rayon 
waste tops with jute, flax and other 
fibers. 

Long Used by Knitters. 

Rayon waste has long been recog- 
nized by the knitting industry, and 
the hosiery mills have used it in 
quantities. The popular “silk and 
wool” stockings of a year ago were 
not so popular this winter, but those 
things have been found to move in 
cycles, and it seems likely that if 
the Russian boot craze of London 
reaches America in force next winter 
there may be a recurrence of “silk 
and wool” stockings. In some of 
these stockings, the rayon wasi® 
yarn is blended with wool, the stock- 
ing made up in the gray, and dyed 
for wool at pleasure. The rayon is 
left white. In others the rayon, ii- 
self is colored. 

Some of the fanciful pile fabrics 
are made of a combination of rayon 
waste and mohair, The chinchilla 
effect is obtained because in the dye- 
ing the mohair takes the color and 
the rayon does not. A blend with 
camel's hair is another development. 

Alpaca linings for men’s wear is 
a subject of experimentation in the 
rayon industry as yet, but some suc- 
cess has been achieved with the 
rayon waste. The yarn from the 
waste is simply blended with alpaca. 

It is quite possible that future de- 
velopments in the rayon industry 
will open a way toward the special 
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production of waste, in the opinion 
of some authorities. That is, plants 
which now produce waste by error 
may eventually produce some by 
plan. It is entirely possible, for in- 
stance, that the Italian eompany, 
Snia-Viscose, may eventually pro- 
duce waste purposely. The reason is 
that if the new product, known as 
“sniafil,” proves as successful as ex- 
pected, the company will have to ar- 
range a tremendous supply of rayon 
waste, from which the new synthetic 
wool is manufactured. 


Clover Mill Banquet 


A number of employes of the 
Clover Mill Company, Clover, 8S. C., 
numbering forty, and including the 
membership of the “Get-together 
Club” of the local mill—the super- 
intendent, overseers, section men. 
second hands, office force—of the 
Clover Mill, were tendered a banquet 
by the mill management at the Hotel 
Charlotte last Saturday night. In- 
cluded in the invited guests for the 
occasion were: J. W. Pope, cashier 
of the First National Bank at Thom- 
asville, N. C., Oscar Wagstaff, super- 
intendent of the Amazon Mills, and 
L. J. Hooper, superintendent of the 
Jewel Cotton Mill, both of Thomas- 
ville. Mr. Tillett, treasurer of the 
local mill, acted as toast master and 
filled the post in a fine style. The 
affair was greatiy enjoyed by all 
present and a spirit of helpful co- 
operation was manifest. 

The mill management presented to 
each of its 375 night and day opera- 
tives a basket of fruit, nuts, candy, 
ete., as a Christmas remembrance. 


Reorganization Planned For 
Mecklenburg Mills Co. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Attorneys for 
the holders of bonds of the Mecklen- 
burg Mills company, insolvent since 
June 1, 1923, reveal that processes 
have been started for winding up the 
affairs of the concern by the sale of 
property and liquidation of assets. 
The Mecklenburg Mills company is 
composed of four cotton mills, the 
Mecklenburg at Charlotte, Clyde and 
Newton at Newton, and Nancy, at 
Tuckertown, Montgomery county. 

The bondholders are represented 
by attorneys here as well as in New 
York, and it was through the attor- 
neys here that it was learned that il 
is hoped to have the mills sold under 
foreclosure by the ist of March. The 
processes are really simple, although 
the mills have stood, without a wheel 
moving or a spindle turning, for two 
years and seven months. 


File Technical Suit. 


Petition will be made to the judge 
of western North Carolina federal 
district court to sue the trustee in 
bankruptey—a technical matter. It 
is expected that will be granted. 
Then the suit will be filed and notice 
of intention to foreclose on the prop- 
erty be given. Due notice by adver- 
tisement will be given of the fore- 
closure and sale be made of the as- 
sets, which consist of four mills, 
houses for operatives and some real 
estate, 

Petition for bankruptcy was filed 
in the office here of the clerk of 
court of Western North Carolina fed- 
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eral district last in May, 1923, by 
Warwick-Allen company, cotton 
merchants of Memphis, Tenn., it be- 
ing alleged that the mills company 
was largely indebted for cotton. Be- 
fore the matter could be heard 
Mecklenburg Mills company officials 
agreed to receivership. It was soon 
however, that securing receivers 
would be a hard thing to do, and il 
became necessary for the bondhold- 
ers, in order to protect themscives, 
Lo take charge of the mills, through 
a trustee in bankruptcy. This was 
done and the trustee has been the 
caretaken of the plants. 

G. F, Gowan is trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. 


Caused a Bank Failure. 


The failure of the mills company 
was the cause of the failure oi tlie 
People’s National bank, of Salisbury, 
June 7, 1923. ‘That failure; result- 
ed ed in the indictment by a federal! 
court grand jury here of J. LD. Nor- 
wood, J. K. Doughton and M. L. 
Jackson on charge of violation of 
the national banking laws. At the 
last December term of the court 
here Norwood was convicted and 
sentenced to serve three years in [the 
federal pénitentiary in Atlanta. He 
appealed to the United States cir- 
cuit court Of appeals and that ap- 
peal is pending. Doughton was ac- 
quitted. The trial of Jackson was 
not reached. Norwood was the 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the bank and president of the 
Mecklenburg Mills company. Dough- 
ton was president of the bank. Jack- 
son was a director in the mills com- 
pany and a director in the bank. 

lt was testified during the trial 
that from 1920 to 1921 the value of 
the mills properties shrank from §$1,- 
600,000 to $1,300,000, that being 
blamed on deflation in general and 
falling prices of cotton mill pro- 
ducts, 


American Mills Have 
Banquet 


The management of the American 
Cotton Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., 
recently tendered a turkey dinner to 
their superintendent, overseers and 
office force. Appropriate talks were 
made by Frank Goldberg, president, 
and Robert Goldberg, secretary and 
treasurer, both speakers thanking 
the overseers for their loyalty and 
co-operation during the year. 

Besides the mill officials, those 
present were R. F. Gardner, super- 
intendent; Frank Irwin, J. B. Con- 
nor, O. H. Ballinger, Mr. Porterfield, 
Mr. Sticky, Max Goldberg, Ben Gold- 
berg, George Hook, Claud Wilson, 
Junius Rhodes, J. B. Walker, Miss 
Elizabeth Clemmer, Miss Sadie Bel! 
Caldwell and Mr. Frank Goldberg. 


Manville-Jenckes Co. 


High Shoals, N. C. 
30,080 spinning spindles: 600 looms. 
T. C, Adams —_ | Supt. 
L. H. McLendon Genl. Carder 
Geo. D. Simpkins, Sr._.Genl. Spinner 
J. M. Harper. Genl, Weaver 
Harry Sheton _. Cloth Room 
J. W. Shiver Night Spinner 
L. W. Brown Night Weaver 
R. W. Rouse _. Night Supt. 
J. B. Hartsell._.. Master Mechanic 


This Man— 


is carefully watching these spinning 
frames. In his hand, he holds a brush. 


He is not one man, but hundreds, for 
in every textile mill many men are 
similarly engaged. 

* * * * 


Yet the brush is just one brush ! 


Over 90% of all Southern textile mills 
not only use, but imsist upon Perkins 
Practical Comber Dusters. We supply 
these mills with brushes for all of their 
textile needs. 


The reason is, simply enough, that our 
sole business is the making of brushes; 
our sole purpose is to produce better 
brushes than any other manufacturer. 
The fact that we supply 92% of all 
brushes bought by Southern textile 
mills proves that our policies have won 
wide recognition. 


If we haven’t a brush to fill your re- 
quirements we will design one for you. 


And back of every brush is our A. B. 
C. guarantee that the brush is perfect 
and will give absolute satisfaction. 


We are offering special savings on 
comber dusters. Write for our new 
price list. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CoO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR - 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Cenn 


PERKINS 
practical 
Brush 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
= 
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No. 1286 


A Concentrated Tallow 


UALITY and quantity production by 

the weave room can only be obtained 
when the preceding processes have 
been carefully and correctly performed. 
Weave room production is largely de- 
pendent upon good sizing. It is highly §@ 
important then that sizing should be car- | 
ried out with the use of the best materials [ 
obtainable. 


Sizing Tallow No. 1286 measures up in 
every respect to the high standards de- 
manded of such a product by exacting mill | | 
men. | 


It is concentrated and therefore eco- 
nomical in use; has an exceptionally good 
body; is soluble in water or starch paste 
in practically all proportions; is sweet 
and free from odor and cannot go rancid 
or produce rancid odors. 


National - 
Oil Products Co. 
J. 


District Offices: 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued From Last Week) 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


198. Following is a sample blank to be filled out in ordering 
spoolers: 


Number of Spoolers | 

Number of Spindles on each Machine 

Kind of Bobbin Holders 

Kind of Spindles 

Gauge of Spindles 

Amount of Traverse 

Kind of Bobbin Boxes (wood or iron) 

Number of Yarn to be Spooled 

Diameter of Bobbin of Yarn 

Size Driving Pulley 

Speed Driving Pulley 

Belted from Above or Below 

Send Sample Bobbin 

Send Sample Spool 

Maker 

Purchaser 

Price 

Terms 

199. The next process after spooling is unwinding a num- 

ber of spools and laying the strands or “ends” evenly on a 

“beam,” which is, in effect, a large spool. The machine for 

accomplishing this work is known as a beam warper. 


Beam Warper.—Fig. 


A. Spool in Creel 

B. Ends, unwinding from Spool 

C. Back Guide 

D. Back Reed or Expansion Comb 
E. Slack Roll 

F. Rack for operating Slack Roll 
G. Pinion, Shaft and Weight for Slack Roll 
H. Measuring Roll | 
J. Drop Wire 

K. Front Reed or Wraith 

L. Warp Beam 

M. Cylinder 


BEAM WARPER.—PROCESS. 


200. Spools are put up in creels on skewers, so they may 
freely revolve. The creel may hold 300 to 600 spools, but 
usually 400 to 450. 


The creel consists of a pair of upright frames joined at one 
end, and, opening at the other like the letter V. A creel for 
450 spools will hold 225 in each wing of the V, 15 spools high 
and 15 spools long. A creel for more than 450 spools is made 
longer but not higher. Fifteen 5 x 6 spools, placed one above 
the other, with space to be handled in and out make a creel 
as high as can well be worked. 


The various ends are brought together from the creel and 
passed through back comb, and over and under the various 
rolls shown. Each end is threaded through a drop wire J, 


| 
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| 

on 
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and through a dent in front comb and finally in a sheet around 
barrel of beam. 


There are usually 4 countersunk pins on the barrel of beam, 
to which the yarn in 4 divisions is attached. 


Fig. 48. Beam Warper. 


Barrel of beam rests upon the cylinder and is turned by 
friction. 


201. The front comb like the back comb is made expansible. 
Its teeth are mounted on a movable device so that by turning 
a little crank at one end, the fineness of the teeth may be 
regulated. This is for the purpose of uniformly distributing 
the sheet of yarn, (no matter what the number of ends) over 
the whole width of machine or length of beam upon which it 
is wound (generally 54 inches.) If 400 ends are being warped, 
the comb is adjusted to 400 teeth to 54 inches; if 300 ends, 
comb is stretched out so that only 300 teeth occupy 54 inches. 
“Reed” and “heck” and “wraith” are other names for this 
front comb. 


Stop MOTION. 


202. A most important adjunct to the warper is the stop 
motion. It is necessary that the entire number of ends con- 
tinue to be wound throughout the beam. To accomplish this, 
and have some ends break and be discontinued, each end must 
pass through some kind of an eye, (“drop wire”) which is 
connected to a stop motion in such a way that when an end 
breaks, the eye will drop and stop the machine. As in the case 
of the drawing frame there are mechanical and electrical stop 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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For Direct Connecting Motors to 
Spinning and Twisting Frames 


. «@ Over 100,000 In Use 


Grundy Couplings are designed to render the utmost in service 
on all direct drives. They are made according to specifications 
determined by an analysis of the textile industry. They are made 
in a variety of sizes, working on any direct drive—with fewer 
repairs and less attention than any other coupling on the market. 
Thousands of these couplings are at present in use in various 
Textile Mills throughout the country. Illustrated folder showing 
the “Grundy” actually driving Spinning and Twisting Frames will 
be forwarded upon request. 

The following salient features should soon prove to you why 


Grundy Patent Flexible 
Insulated Coupling 


Should Harness Your Direct Drives 


{. Takes care of uneven strains. 

2. Self-adjustment insures perfect alignment of shafts. 

3. Can be used whether insulation is required or not. 

4. Perfectly balanced, and adapted for revolving at high 
spéeds. 

>». Runs in either direction; is close connected; easy of 
access; practically no repairs. 7 

6. There are no projections to cause damage. 

Maintains a positive and silent drive; free from objection- 

able hammer action features. 


Cast iron Leather Cast Iron 
Write for Booklet “F” 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 
617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tuned-In 


HE dial on the radio of Father 
Time turns slowly but the posi- 
tion of Station 1-9-2-6 has finally 
been reached and the world waits 
for the music, knowing full well that 
they must dance to the strains, 
whether they be happy or sad, good 
or bad. 

Those gathered around predict 
beautiful music and much happi- 
ness, as is ever the case, when a new 
station on the radio of time is about 
to tune in, but many are there who 
have seen similar predictions fail of 
realization. 

From the station 1-9-2-5, which 
has just played, and from other 
previous stations there was some joy 
and happiness, but a large measure 
of doleful dirges, especially for the 
cotton manufacturers. 

Experience has taught us, how- 
ever, that among the bad stations 
there is a sprinkling of good ones 
and that they are apt to be reached 
when we are exhausted and disap- 
pointed. 

As yet only faint sounds can be 
heard from Station 1-9-2-6, but 
presently they will grow louder and 
be more easily distinguished, and 
we hope for our readers and friends 
that there will be sounds of much 


happiness and prosperity and that 


there may be no fading throughout 
the year. 

Station 1-9-2-5 was a good one for 
us, but to many of our friends it did 
not bring happiness, and they have 
our sincerest wishes for a better 
tune and a better reception when 
the full volume of 1-9-2-6 is heard. 

When you write in your ledger the 
record of 1-9-2-6 may it be in blatk 
ink with no trace of red. 


He Who Fights 


T is a recognized fact, and it must 

always be so, that “he who fights 
nust receive blows. 

It would be easy, in fact, far more 
pleasant to sit in our chair and write 
tame editorials which would never 
give offense to anyone. 

The cotton manufacturing indus- 
try of the South is constantly being 
maligned and attaeked by those who 
seem to feel that it is a fit subject 
for adverse criticisms and misrep- 
resentations, and being a part of the 
industry we feel it our duty to de- 
fend it when unjustly attacked. 

We have never claimed that con- 
ditions within the industry were 
ideal or. that there were not mill 
men who did not measure up to 
their responsibilities, but taken as a 
whole the managers are intensely 
interested in the welfare of their 
employees and if let alone there will 
be a steady and continued improve- 
ment in the living and working con- 
ditions of the industry. 

A college instructor, who has not 
established his own responsibility, 
visits two mill villages and sends out 
the report that 50 per cent of the 
children in one village and 34 per 
cent in another were feeble minded. 
and the Meddling Department with 
which he is connected also demands 
the right to go over the books and 
accounts of every mill and make any 
kind of report desired by their im- 
practical and inexperienced repre- 
sentatives. 

Because we refused to stay quiet 
in the face of such tactics we have 
been singled out for editorial at- 
lacks by many North Carolina papers 
and many hard things have been 
Said. 

Believing that our position is 


sound and reasonable, we have not 
worried about these attacks, for we 
realize that “he who fights must 
receive blows.” 

Whenever the fear of blows keeps 
the Southern Textile Bulletin quiet, 
there will be a new editor in our 
chair. 


Editor Regrets Publication 


E had oceasion recently to pub- 

lish a portion of a proposed 
play, “Children of the Cotton Mills,” 
by Mrs. Moffiet Rhodes, and pub- 
lished in “Home and Foreign Fields,” 
the organ of the Southern Baptist 
Sunday Schools. 

We take great pleasure in pub- 
lishing the following splendid letter 
from the editor. G. S. Dobbins, to 
Yates Smith, of Lynchburg, Va., 
which shows that he was not re- 
sponsible for the misrepresentations 
contained in the article: 


Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Mr. Yates Smith, Manager, 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


My Dear Mr. Smith: 


Upon receipt of your letter re- 
garding an article which appeared 
in the November number of Home 
and Foreign Fields, of which I am 
editor, I at once began some reading 
and investigating which immediately 
convinced me of the inaccuracy and 
injustice of this article. 

lI am writing an editorial, which 
will occupy a much more prominent 
place than the article referred to, in 
which I undertake to present not 
only a correction of the misleading 
statements which were made but a 
review of present conditions regard- 
ing child labor in the South, based 
largely on the investigation made by 
Mr. Woods Edmonds. 

It is always a matter of keen re- 
gret to a conscientious editor-when 
something of this sort inadvertently 
slips into the publication for which 
he is responsible. It has at least had 
the good result of opening my eyes 
to improvement in conditions in our 
Southern cotton mills of which I 
was not at all aware, and I am pass- 
ing this information on to our read- 
ers, many of whom I am sure are in 
the case as myself with reference to 
existing conditions. 

I thank God for the warm-hearted 
business men of our Southland who 
are protecting the rights of our 
children and seeking to run their 
businesses on Christian principles. I 
should be the last in the world to do 
these men an injustice, and I trust 
the editorial will undo any harm 
that may have arisen because of the 
original article—which, by the way, 
was written by a woman who was 
evidently uninformed and who based 
her story on tradition without inves- 
tigation. 

Trusting that you will be suffi- 
ciently interested to read the edi- 
torial, and assuring you of my ap- 
preciation of your letter and its 
spirit, I am, 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) G. S. DOBBINS. 


Thursday, January 7, 1926. 


Strong Pleas for Semi- 
Monthly Reports 


A strong plea for the continuance 
of the semi-monthly government 
cotton crop reports has been made 
by David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. Mr. Clark 
points out they are no more inaccu- 
rate than the private estimates, and 
states that the abolition of the gov- 
ernment reports would be a severe 
blow to the textile manufacturers. 
He refers particularly to the esti- 
mates issued September 23, October 
8, and October 26, and the declines 
which followed their issuance. He 
argues that if it had not been for the 
intermediate report of 14,759,000 
bales on October 8 and the resultant 
decline the industry would have 
gone through the period from Octo- 
ber 8 to October 26 partially under 
the influence of the September 23 
report of 413,931,000 bales ‘and the 
intermediate private estimates. 

Mr. Clark suggests that “instead 
of raving and resoluting against the 
frequency of the government esti- 
mates the cotton manufactup@®s of 
the South ought to get down onptheir 
knees and thank a wise Providence 
for the 414,759,000 bale estimate of 
October 8, which saved many of 
them from large purchases of higher 
priced cotton and kept the industry 
and the cotton goods market from 
the demoralization which would 
certainly have resulted from a sud- 
den jump from 13,931,000 to 15,226,- 
000 bales.”’—Commerce and Finance. 


Oppose Federalization 


Nation-wide interest attaches to 
the vigorous stand taken by the 
National Grange against the creation 
of a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion at Washington, with its head 
made a member of the President's 
cabinet. Not only was the National 
Grange utterance at its Sacramento 
session very positive on this ques- 
tion, but State and local branches of 
the organization have taken it up 
and are declaring their unalterable 
opposition, not only to the proposed 
National Department of Education. 
but also to the further “federalizing” 
process along any lines of national 
life. The Grange has always been a 
strong “home rule” organization and 
proppses now to take up, through 
the programs of its 8,000 loéal 
branches the coming year, this big 
question of the rapid encroachment 
of Federal paternalism upon local 
affairs. The Granges everywhere 
are a unit in opposition and will 
make it felt effectively. — National 
Grange Publicity Bureau. 


Taking Stock 


The beginning of a new year 
makes folks think about what they 
are doing with themselves and with 
their time and talents more, per- 
haps, than any other occasion. And 
everybody should do exactly that. 

Old stuff? Of course, and just as 
true as it is old. It pays an individ- 
ual to take stock of himself as much 
as if pays a merchant to take stock 
of his business. New Year's Day is 
a fine time to do it—Parker Prog- 
ress, 
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Personal News 


W. F. Berrier has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the inver- 
ness Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


M. ©. Jones has become overseer 
of weaving at the Inverness Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N- C. 


J. L. Cooper, of Greenville, 8S. C., 
has accepted a position with the 
Hartwell Mills, Hartwell, Ga. 


J. A. Burt has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of spinning 
at the Laurel Mills, Laurel, Miss. 


J. M. Elmore has become overseer 
of carding at the Mutual Mill, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


J. E. Campbell has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Mutual 
Mill. Gastonia, N. C. 


Jacob Stirewalt has resigned as 
superintendent of the Brown Manu- 
facturing Company, Concord, N. C. 


—, —. Kay, of New England, has 
accepted the position of general su- 
perintendent of the Brown and Nor- 
cott Mills, Concord, N. C. 


S. I. Herring, of Greenville, C. 3., 
has accepted the position of master 
mechanic at the Jefferson Mills, 
Jefferson, Ga. 


B. L. Andrews, of Greenville, 8. C., 
has accepted a position with the 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Mill, 8. C. 


John Broadhurst, of Lowell, Mass., 
accepted the position of overseer of 
the new bleachery at the Randolph 
Mills, Ine., Franklinville, N. C. 


H. L. Benson has been promoted 
to second hand in carding at the 
American Mills, Bessemer City, 
N. GC. 


C. D. MeDonald has resigned as 
superintendent of the Norcott Miils, 


Concord, N. C., in order to devote his 
entire time to a large farm which 


he owns. 

H. Y. Bartlett has been promoted 
from fixer on the day run to second 
hand in night spinning at the Haw- 
thorne Mills, Clover, 8S. C. 


D. C. Brooks has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in night spinning at the 
Hawthorne Mills, Clover, 8. C., to be- 
come overseer of twisting at the 
Mason Mills, Kings Mountain, N. CU. 


J. L. King, who for 8 years has 
been master mechanic at the Jeffer- 
son Mills, Jefferson, Ga., has resign- 
ed to go into the automobile business 
for himself, 


B. R. Cole, secretary of the Mico- 
las Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala., and Miss 
Eloise Ham, of Elba, Ala., were mar- 
ried December 28 at the home of 
the bride’s parents. After the wed- 
ding trip, Mr. and Mrs. Cole will be 
at home in Opp. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Company. 
announces the promotion of Wm. J. 
Weed to the position of assistant 


manager of sales of that organiza- 
lion. Mr. Weed has been a member 
of the Eleetro Bleaching Gas Com- 
pany staff and their associate com- 
pany, Niagara Alakli Company, for 
the past thriteen years. His broad 
general background equips him ad- 
mirably for his new role, especiaily 
because of the six years which have 
been devoted almost entirely to the 
pulp and paper field, in which in- 
dustry he is widely and favorably 
known. 


— 


David Clark’s Home Damaged. 


The handsome home of David 
Clark in Myers Park, Charlotte, was 
badly damaged by, fire last week. 
The flames, which originated in the 
basement, were confined to the 
lower floor. The upper floor was 
considerably damaged by smoke and 
walter. 


Changes in Organization of 
Link-Belt Company 


For some time it has seemed ad- 
visable to the management of the 
Link-Belt Company to create a new 
position—that of chief engineer of 
the company. 

This new position carries with it 
the responsibility of general super- 
vision over all engineering work, 
harmonizing the practice of their 
several plants, and following up new 
engineering development. 

The position is being filled by W. 
W. Sayers, formerly chief engineer 
of the Philadelphia plant. His new 
headquarters will be at the general 
office address, 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago. 

It is said that Mr. Sayers is ad- 
mirably fitted for his new and im- 
portant duties. He graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1897 and. 
in his 23 years of Link-Belt experi- 
ence, has successfully held many 
important positions in the engineer- 
ing, construction and sales depart- 
ments of the company. 

George L. Morehead, for the past 
six years attached to the manage- 
ment of the several Indianapolis 
plants, and who has made an envia- 
ble record for himself there, as well 
as at the Link-Belt Chicago plant, 
takes on the duties of manager of 
the Philadelphia plant. 

Mr- Morehead graduated from the 
University of Missouri in 1902 and 
has been with Link-Belt Company 
for the past 19 years. In these ac- 
live years he has successfully held 
the positions of maintenance engi- 
neer, superintendent of construc- 
lion, and assistant chief engineer of 
the Chicago plant; assistant man- 
ager of the Link-Belt Indianapolis 
organization; and then manager of 
their Ewart Works and Belmont 
Works, both located in Indianapo- 
lis. 

Link-Belt GQobmpany designs and 
manufactures elevating and convey- 
ing machinery, cranes, loaders, and 
many other types of equipment. 
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To dyers and finishers 
of rayon fabrics— 


This unusual softener has been specifically 
designed for you by our technical staff 
after considerable research and extensive 


practical tests. 


AMALIE RAYON-OIL is of unusual 
strength in concentration, containing a 
large percentage of neutral oil, yet com- 
It is highly penetrating 
and will not impart any objectionable 


pletely soluble. 


odors to the fabric or skeins. 
AMALIE RAYON-OIL 


and rayon. 


The many disadvantages that are found 
in ordinary softeners and oils have been 
entirely removed in the development of 
AMALIE RAYON-OIL through an ex- 
clusive process evolved by our technical 


staff. 


Investigate it!—-The opportune time is 


now ! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 


Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


L. SONNEBORN SONS. INC.. NEWYORK:N-Y:) 


(AMALIE PRODUCTS 


alie 
OIL 


A product of the 
Sonneborn Laboratories 


is particularly 
adaptable for finishing silk piece goods as 
well as mixed fabrics containing cotton 
It will fulfill your special 
requirements more efficiently and enhance 
the appearance of your finished goods. 
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MILL NEWS 


Sherman, Tex.—The Poo! Knitting 
Mills, which were organized here 
some time ago, as reported, plan to 
establish a plant with a daily capac- 
ity of 100 dozen pairs of men’s hos- 
liery, the machinery to about 
$10,000. Electric power will be used. 
Carl Pool is president. 


cost 


Gadsden, Ala.—It is reported that 
the Davis and Alcott Hosiery Mills 
have let contract to Jack Chitwood, 
Fort Payne, Ala., for the construc- 
tion of their new hosiery mill here. 
The building will be brick and con- 
crete construction, 60x182 feet. 


Belmont, N. C.—Construction work 
on the addition te the Chronicle 
Mills is expected to be started in 
February. The addition, as pre- 
viously noted, will be 100x80 feet 
and will contain 5,000 spindles, 31 
cards and 24 combers. The mill will 
produce combed yarns, 24s to 30s. 


Newberry, C.—The Newberry 
Cotton Mill is paying a semi-annual 
dividend of 4 per cent on a Capital 
stock of $1,000,000, making $40,000. 
The Mollohon Manufacturing Com- 
pany is paying a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 4 per cent on a capital stock 


of $510,000, making $17,850. The 
Oakland Cotton Mill is paying a 


semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent 
on preferred capital stock of $510- 
000, making $17,000. 


Monticello, Ark.—It is understood 
that the stockholders of the Monti- 
cello Cotton Mills have voted to 
merge with the Monticello Cotton 
Mills which was organized to 
take over the mill. Local reports 
state that the new operating com- 
pany will install additional machin- 
ery and electrify the plant. The mill 
now has 8,000 spindles and 150 looms 
on duck. J- G. Williamson will con- 
tinue as. president. 


LO.. 


Newton, N. C.—A new fine goods 
manufacturing plant, to be known 
as the Warlick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been organized here by 
G. A. Warlick, Jr.. Ed Warlick and 
Joe S$. Warlick, and Mrs. Kate Cilley, 
the latter of Hickory. It is under- 
stood that the company plans to 
begin construction of a mill building 
at an early date equipped for the 
manufacture of fine fabrics, featur- 
ing rayon. 


Cleveland, Tenn.—Organization of 
the Cleveland Braid Company has 
been completed by the selection of 


the following officers: W. Tom 
Moore, president; Charles F. Orr, 


vice-president and general manager, 
and E- 8. Petty, secretary and treas- 
urer. The company plans to build 
and equip a plant here for the man- 
ufacture of braids, shoestrings and 
like products, machinery to be mov- 
ed from a plant at South Attleboro, 
Mass. A committee for the selection 


of a site for the proposed plant is 
composed of Mr. Moorse, Mr. Orr, 
A. M. Bryant and D. B. Snyder. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Okey and Craw- 
ford have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $150,000 by C. L. 
Okey, L. L. Okey and D. CU. Car- 
michael, all of Charlotte. The com- 
pany's charter gives # privilege to 
manufacture and weave all kinds of 
cloth. 


Gaffney, S. C—A _ semi-annual 
dividend of 3 per cent on a capital 
stock of $1,600,000 is being paid by 
the Gaffney Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The Limestone Mills is pay- 
ing a 5 per cent dividend on capital 
stock of $500,000. Hamrick Mills, 
also of Gaffney, has declared a simi- 
lar dividend on capital stock of 
equal amount. 


Calhoun, Ga.—Sale of the Calhoun 
Yarn Mills to C. W. Smith and asso- 
ciates, of Calhoun, has been con- 
firmed, the purchase price being 
$18,500, according to Leon Coving- 
ton, of Rome, receiver for the mill 
company. The mill was twice of- 
fered at auction, but no higher bid 
was received. It has 2,200 spindles. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Operation of 
the Model Mill, recently purchased 
and now being repaired and enlarged 
by the Powell Knitting Company, of 


Philadelphia, will begin soon, ac- 
cording to an announcement jus! 
made. The Powell Company will 


operate 200 120-needle knitting ma- 
chines in the plant. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


company insurance cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
Insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 Se 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% 


of the stan stock 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


It is adopted by representa- 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Hstate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietia Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Engineering Construction. 


and 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Burlington, N. C.—The Southern 
Dyeing Company, recently organized 
here to take over the Southern Art- 
silk and Dyeworks, will increase its 
present capacity by the installation 
of 12 dye vats and four Franklin 
Process dyeing machines. 


Gadsden, Ala.—The Sauquoit Spin- 
ning Company, of Carpon, near 
Utica, N. Y., has completed arrange- 
ments for moving their spinning mill 
here, according to announcement by 
William H. Merriman, general man- 
ager. Mr. Merriman stated that the 
entire plant, embracing an equip- 
ment of 20,000 spindles for making 
carded and combed yarns, 4s to 45s, 
would be moved from the New Eng- 
land mill, 


A site has been secured here and 
it is understood that construction of 


the mill building will be started 
within a short time. 
Siler City, N. €.—The Hadley- 


Peoples Cotton Mill here has started 
work on an important enlargement 
of its present plant. Approximately 
20,000 square feet of space is to be 
added, 3,240 more spindle are to be 
installed an increase made in horse- 
power used, and the employment of 
more hands are the main features of 
this expansion of the plant. 

Work on a fireproof brick annex 
has already commenced. The struc- 
ture will measure 80 by 100 feet. It 
will be well-lighted and will afford 
the extra space that has long been 
needed. 


Anderson, 8S. C.—Semi-annual and 
quarterly dividends aggregating 
$100,000 have recently been declared 
by Orr Cotton Mills and the River- 
side and Toxaway Cotton Mills. 

Announcement has been made 
that the Orr Mills is paying 4 per 
cent on common stock of $800,000 
and 3% per cent on $800,000 pre- 
ferred aggregating $60,000. Both are 
semi-annual dividends. 

Riverside Manufacturing Company 
is paying a semi-annual dividend of 
3 per cent on $1,000,000 common, and 
Toxaway a quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent on $500,000, the two aggre- 
gating $40,000. 


Belton, S. C—A contract has been 
awarded by the Belton Mills to the 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co. of 
Greenville, S C., for the construction 
of a power plant here. The struc- 
ture will be two stories, 41 by 44 
feet, of brick, concrete and steel con- 
struction, and will be equipped with 
a turbo-generator of 2500 kilowatt 
capacity, said to be of sufficient 
amount to carry the full load of the 
entire mill. It is usderstool that it 
is in process of shipment and is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation by 
March next. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, are the engineers. 

The Belton Mills are equipped with 
63,036 ring spindle, 1200 narrow and 
200 broad looms, and 134 cards for 
the production of sheetings, shirt- 
ings, print cloths and twills. 
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Anderson, S. C.—-A new collon mil! 
for Anderson to manufacture the 
now well known Lad-Lassie cloth is 
to be built at once, in fact the build- 
ing has already begun. This mill 
will be capitalized at $200,000, stated 
James P, Gossett, former presiden. 
»of the Brogon Mills before the pur- 
chase by the Appleton Company, of 
, Mass. When this firm bought 
the Brogon the rights of the Lad- 
Lassie cloth were reserve-*, 

Notice has been made taai a char- 
ler will be applied for January 2 by 
James P. Gossett, B. B- Gossett, 8S. H. 
Lander and E. P. Cofield. This new 
mill will be an extension of the 
Riverside-Toxaway Mill, this organi- 
zation announcing some weeks ago 
that their building program would 
be $325,000, increasing the plant and 
diversification of product. The plan! 
for the Lad-Lassie Mill is on the 
property of the Toxaway Mill, east 
of the Toxaway plant, and the new 
mill will lease the building from the 
Toxaway Mill. 

Immediately upon completion of 
the plant 300 looms will be installed, 
with other necessary machinery, 
with preparations for the addition 
of 100 looms ata later time. Actual 
operation of the plant will not be- 
gin before June i, 1926. The com- 
pany has 
amount of the Lad-Lassie cloth to 
supply demands for some months. 


Erlanger Buys Nokomis 
Mill 


Lexington, N. C.—Controlling in- 
terest in the Nokomis Golion Mil 
Company, of this city, has been pur- 
chased by the Langeere Sales Coin- 
pany, of New York, it is announced. 
Transfer of a majority of local told- 
ings to the New York concern was 
completed lasi Thursday. 


J. M. Gamewell, general manager 
of the Erlanger Mills, has been elec!- 
ed president and treasurer of the 
new company and is in charge of 
operations at the Nokomis. 

The Langeere Company is [le 
sales organization of the Erlanger 
interests, which control the B. V. D- 
Company, of New York, the big Er- 
langer Mills here and the North 
Carolina Finishing Company plant at 
Yadkin, twelve miles southwest of 
here. Mr. Schechter, of New York, 
attorney for the Langeere Company, 
and Mr. Gamewell handled the de- 
tails of the purchase. 

The sale of the mill confirms the 
recent report in these columns that 
it was to be bought by the Erlanger 
interests. 

The Nokomis Company included 
about 80 stockholders and the New 
York interests have purchased the 
holdings of some 50 of these, includ- 
ing most of the larger blocks of 
stock. 


For Sale 


Several complete cotton spin- 
ning equipments. Priced surpris- 
ingly low. 

e can offer several good cot- 
ton and knitting mill properties 
as going concerns at attractive 
prices. 

Address: Hunter Machinery Co., 

Mill Property Brokers, 

Marion, N. C. 


on hand a_ sufficient 
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New officials of the mill company 
were not in position to announce 
their plans, but it is generally be- 
lieved here that a comprehensive 
program of improvements and prob- 
ably enlargements is contemplated. 


The Nokomis was organized by 
local interests in 1900 and began 
operations early in 1901. It now has 
15,296 spindles and 400 looms. Its 
capitalization is $190,000 and it is re- 
ported that the purchase price for 
the stock was on the basis of $185 
per share of $100 par value. The 
mill during its approximately 25 
years of operation is said to have 
averaged an annual dividend of 
about 15 per cent. 


C. A. Hunt, Sr., was made president 


upon formation of the company 


and held office/until his death early 
last year, sinfe which C. C. Har- 


— 


| Check Straps, 
| Dobby Straps, 
| Lugs, ete. 
| 


DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
| For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms 


— 


grave, vice-president, 
his stead. D. H. 
secretary and 
ceeded at his death over a dozen 
years ago by John T. Lowe. 

The company owns about 100 acres 
of land located near the tracks of 
the Southern Railway in the north- 


acted in 
who was 
was suc- 


has 
Hinkle, 
treasurer, 


east séction of the city and on this 
are 42 houses for employees. It has 
engaged in the making of white 


goods and in recent weeks has made 
a considerable quantity of B. V. D. 
cloth. 

The Erlanger interests have in- 
vested several million dollars addi- 
tional since their original! investment 
here about fifteen years ago. The 
Erlanger Mill has been greatly en- 
larged, many new homes have been 
built, club house and schools, 
church, dairy, playgrounds, nursery, 
park and many other improvements. 


Hold-ups, 
Bumpers, 
Jack Straps 


Baltimore————Boston 


| 
The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. | 
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UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office , 


Atlantic, Mass. 
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Cotton Spinning More 


During the first 11 months of 1925. 
according to the U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce. the United States cot- 


ton spinning industry operated at 
¥J2.1 per cent of its single-shift ca- 
pacity (based on an activity of about 


8.78 hours per day), compared with 
774 per cent and 100 per cent, re- 
spectively, for the corresponding 
periods of 1924 and 1923. 

For the first 11 months of the year, 
the monthly average of active col- 
ton spindles was 32,586,621 in 1925, 
against 30,992,366 in 1924,-and 34,738,- 
265 in 1923. For the same period, 
the number of active spindle hours 
totaled 844.000 in 1925. com- 
pared with 72,260,013,000 in 1924, and 
93,356,048,000 in 1923 


cotton, con- 
sumption totaled 5.846.977 bales in 
1925, against 4,987,873 in 1924, and 


6,057,533 in 1923. 


Inc 
Compared with the 
period, January to November, 1924, 
spindie hours during the first 11 
months of 1925 registered an increase 
Of 194 per cent and cotton con- 
sumption of 17.2 per cent. The total 
number of spindle hours for the first 
11 months of 1925 was 6.6 per cent 
below the figure for the correspond- 
ing period of 1923, and cotton con- 
sumption was 3.5 per cent less. 
In the cotton-growing States, the 


‘ase in Spinning Hours. 


totals for the 


aggregate number of active spindle 
hours during the first 11 months was 


93,703,314,000 In 
44,978,533,000 in 


1925, compared with 

1924, and 51,878,180,- 

O00 in 1923, an increase of 17-2 per 

cent over 1924 and of 1.6 per cent 

over the 1923 figure. 

N. C. Cotton Mills’ Production Valued 
at $250,000,000 in 1925. 


Raleigh, N, C.—North 
cotton mills in 1925 turned out 
$250,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods, While farmers in the last vear 
were growing more than 1,000,000 
bales of cotton that is estimated to 
bring $100,000,000 despite the fluct- 
uations of the cotton market. 

Included in the textile and allied 
products produced by North Caro- 
lina mills are over 25,000,000 by knit- 
ling mills, $4,000,000, woolen mills, 
$2 500,000 by silk mills, and $1,000,000 
by cordage mills. 

The value of the output of its 
factories amounted to $750.000.000. 
with banking resources at the close 
of 1925 amounting to more than 
$500,000,000, 


Carolina 
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Georgia 
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Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


Charlotte 
North Carohna 


For Sale 
2 Woonsocket Slubbers, 
60 spindles. New 1949. 
38 Globe Denn Warpers. 
under-priced. 
Address: Hunter Machinery Co 
Marion, C. 


11x54, 


Greatly 


*) 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Dstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
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INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, 8. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


TUBES 
CONES 


NATURAL OR DYED 
FAST OR DIRECT COLORS 


IMPERIAL RAYON COMPANY 


38-44 WEST 21ST STREET 
New York City 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANK L. PAGE 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPPING AND CONING ON COMMISSION 


SKEINS 
COPS 


SINGLE END 
PLIED 


Condensed Facts of 1925 
Textiles 


It was the greatest year in silks 
ever known in production and con- 
sumption. 


Rayon output in the chemical 
plants increased 23 per cent and was 
not great enough to meet the de- 
mand. 

Raw jute at Calcutta brought the 
highest prices ever known there be- 
cause of a short crop forecast. 

The most successful 
of carpets and rugs—new domestic 
merchandise—was held, $6,000,000 
worth being disposed of in a week. 


auction sale 


American people like more and 
more to buy their stockings at the 
door, house to house distribution 
still being on the increase. 

An abundant yield of cotton gave 


assurance of plenty of the staple 
until a new harvest time arrives. 
The fact is rehabilitating the cotton 
industry. 


Finishers on job orders and con- 
verters of textiles find it difficult to 
reach capacity sales or output, due 
lo style uncertainty. 


Flax is becoming more -abundant 
slowly for spinners, but prices do 
not decline very satisfactorily as yet. 

The cotton industry jumped into 
second place, from third, as a con- 
sumer’of chemical fibers im cloth 
mills. Knit goods mills lead in the 
consumption of rayon. 

The first new linoleum plant to 
start production in this country in 
many years will be turning out a 
capacity production by the end of 
1926. 

The automobile trades continue to 
increase their consumption of cotton 


in tire fabrics, auto tops and sides, 
upholsteries, and cleaning waste. 


A prolonged drouth in the Pied- 
mont section of the Carolinas cut 
down textile production one-half in 
the fall of the year. Electric power 
plants could not function. 


The movement to establish more 
textile mills west of the Mississippi 
is broadening, investors and man- 
ufacturers showing a broadening in- 
terest in knitting, woolen and.cotton 
plants. 


Italy has jumped into a forefront 
place in rayon production for cot- 
ton and woolen mills. 


A lessened vardage of cotton goods 
imports and a ‘slight increase in 
yardage of exports seem pitifully 
small in view of the huge produc- 
tive cotton goods capacity in the 
United States—Journal of Com- 
merce. 


American Finishing Co. 
Owns Memphis Plant 


Memphis, Tenn—The cotton goods 
finishing plant in Memphis, owned 
by the Chase Bag Company, and 
operated by the American Finishing 
Company for the past 15 years, -has 
been purchased by the American 
Finishing Company for around 
$250,000. The plant, with its adja- 
cent properties of 12 acres, was in- 
cluded in the transaction. 

The plant was built by the Amer- 


ican Bag Company in 1908, and 
leased to the American Finishing 
Company. About 12 months ago, 
when the American Bag Company 
went into the giant bag company 
merger, now incorporated as the 


Chase Bag Company, the property 
went into the merger. The Ameri- 
can Finishing Company operates as 
dyers and finishers of cotton goods. 


Manufactured By 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 
Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


anny We make specialty of 
vi seine Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
PROVIDENCE, ORE both plain and automatic. 


Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 


BOBBINS 


“HIGH GRADE” 


SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 


L 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


motions. The drop wires shown in Fig. 43 belong to a mechan- 
ical stop motion. The bars J are caused to oscillate by the 
running of machine. As long as each end is passing properly 
through its eye, the bars continue to oscillate. If one end 
breaks down the corresponding eye falls and obstructs the 
oscillation. 


These bars are so arranged that when they stop oscillating, 
they liberate a latch which normally holds belt shifter in such 
a position that belt is on tight pulley. Belt shifter is weighted 
so that when latch is released it moves belt on to loose pulley. 


Fig. 44. Electric Stop Motion on Creel. 


Thus, when an end breaks, a drop wire falls and stops the 
oscillating bar. This turn shifts belt and stops machine. 

203. The electrical stop motion is made on the principles 
explained in (66). Fig. 43 shows the warp ends passing 
through drop wires on the machine. This is the mechanical 
stop motion. 


The electrical stop motion is shown on the creel in connec- 
tion with the Denn warper. The detail is shown in Fig. 44. 
The ends pass through drop wires on the creel . Each creel 
rod z has two copper strips, x, y, fastened to it. The drop 
wire w is hinged on strip y, which is connected by wires to 
one pole of dynamo. The strip x is connected to the other 
pole. When the machine is running and all the ends are up, 
the drop wires are pulled up as shown in full lines in Fig. 44. 
If any end breaks, its corresponding drop wire will fall into 
the position shown by dotted lines. This makes the electrical 
connection which enables the dynamo to generate current. 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
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Heating Dehumid iti 


gineering CoFporat 


50 Frelin \Newark,N. J}: 


Buffalo: Chicago 


DIXON’S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


gives better protection for all exposed 
metal or wood work at lowest cost per 
year. 


The pigment, silica-graphite, provides 
a tough, yet elastic, film that expands 
and contracts with heat and cold without 
cracking or peeling. The vehicle is pure 
boiled linseed oil—the best paint vehicle 
known. 


Many users of Dixon's Paint have tes- 
tified to its long service records of from 
five to ten years and even more. 

Dixon's Red Lead-Graphite Primer is 
recommended for priming coats. 


Write now for Booklet 176-8 and 
learn how to reduce paint costs. 


JOSEPH DIXO 
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Winter is too short to allow much time for 
planning next summer’s beauty of 


Trees and 
Flowering Shrubs 


Late winter and early spring are the time to 
plant, in order that young nursery stock may 
establish itself before hot weather. 


Now is the time to consider what material 
you need, and how it shall be disposed. Now 
is the fime to plan for the permanent en- 
richment of vour home by means of trees 
and shrubs. 


Let our representative call upon you at an 
early date, before the rush of spring business 
begins. He can advise and assist you in choos- 
ing the most suitable plants. We will attend 
to the actual planting if you want us to. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 


Landscape Gardeners 


No. 4 
Blackmer 
Rotary 
Pump, with 
acid-resistant 
lining. 


There’s A 


BLACKMER 


ROTARY PUMP 
For Your Size Room Needs 


No matter what your size room pumping needs may be, there is a Blackmer 
Rotary Pump which will lend itself readily to these needs. 


Whether your particular installation requires a solid pump, a pump with 
acid-resistant lining, or a unit of two or more pumps mounted with power plant, 
you will find a Blackmer which will give you economical, long-time size pumping 
service. 

These Blackmer Fectures are proving invaluable in many textile plants: 
ist. A Blackmer automatically takes up its wear as it occurs. 

2nd. Repleceable cylinder linings of acid-resistant bronze. 

3rd. WNonel Metal shaft, alsc resistant to acid. 

4th. Practically leak-proof. There are no vaives in a Blackmer. 

Sth. Cylinders cast from either iron or bronze. 

6th. Equippec with tight or loose pulleys or individual power plant. 


The No. 4 Blackmer Pump with replaceable lining, illustrated above, is par- 
ticularly well suited to size pumping. This pump handles 50 GPM at 430 RPM. 
GET IN TOUCH WITH OUR NEAREST BRANCH. 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY CONSULT WITH 
YOU ON YOUR PUMPING PROBLEMS. 


BLACKMER PUMP 


Grand Rapids, (Formerly at Petoskey) Michigan 
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The current makes a magnet which operates to shift the belt 
on loose pulley. 


Sometimes, in connection with this stop motion, there is an 
annunciator which shows which particular end is down. It 
works exactly like the annunciator in a hotel office, which 
shows in which room a buttom has been pressed. 


Kwnocx-Orr Morion. 


204. There is another stop motion on a beam warper, which 
is made to stop the machine when a certain number of yards 
of yarn has been beamed. As will be shown in connection 
with the slasher, it is of the greatest importance that each 
warper beam shall contain exactly the same number of yards. 
This stop motion is called the “knock-off motion,” and is illus- 
trated in Fig. 465. 


On the end of the measuring roll H, Fig. 43, is a worm JV, 
Fig. 45. This worm turns a gear N on a shaft carrying 


U 


R PLAN 
ELEVATION U 


z 


Rott YarRD | H 
CIRCUMFERENCE 


Fig. 45. Knock-off Motion. 


another worm P, which also turns a gear Q on the shaft R, 
carrying a coarse square threaded screw. A bar § rests in 
this screw, and is fed along as the screw turns. 


The bar S will finally run off the end of screw R and drop 
down. As it does so, the other end T operates the stop motion, 
and the machine stops. The length of time required for 5 to 
feed out to end of screw depends upon how far from the end 
of screw, S is placed when machine is started. The bar 8 
slides along shaft U, and when the beam is started, may be 
lifted out and put anywhere on the screw. 


All of the yarn that is beamed passes over the measuring 
roll. This roll is made 4 yard in circumference. Therefore 
if we can determine how many times measuring roll turns to 
1 of screw R, we will know how many yards of yarn is repre- 
sented by each thread of the screw R. 


Consider each worm as a gear with one tooth, and take the 
gears as marked in Fig. 45. Considering the screw R the 
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driver, the number of times H turns to 1 of R is determined 
by the formula 


100 x 80 


This is 8,000. The number of yards measured is 14 of 8,000, 
or 2,000. By changing either of the gears, any other number 
of yards may be arranged for one revolution of R. Whatever 
this amount is, it is called a “wrap.” If on this particular 
machine a wrap is 2,000 yards, and it is desired to wind 10,000 
yards on a beam, 5 wraps are required. The bar §S is placed 5 
threads from the end of the screw. In 5 revolutions of screw, 
S will drop down and stop the machine. 


205. ‘The wrap gearing must be so calculated that the warp 
beam will run about full with a whole number of wraps. For 
example, if a beam will hold 16,000 yards, the knock-off 
motion above described must be set to 8 wraps. If, however, 
the beam will hold only 15,000 yards, the gears must either 
be changed, or it must set at 7 wraps and wind 14,000 yards 
and stop. This is done so that each beam will stop with the 
same number of yards on it. 


206. Whenever the warper stops, the spools, by their 
momentum will continue to run for a moment, and some yarn 
will be unwound from spools which cannot be taken up by the 
machine, because machine is stopped. 

The slack roll E, Fig. 43, is designed to evenly take up this 
slack, and prevent the yarn from becoming loose and kinky. 


There are two kinds of slack rolls: the falling roll, and the 
rising roll. The latter is the one shown in Fig. 43. The yarn 
passes under a roll which is in a fixed journal, and over the 
rising roll, which is mounted in a frame weighted in such a 
way that when yarn becomes slack it will rise and take up the 
slack. 

The falling roll accomplishes the same purpose in a simpler 
way by merely lying on the top of the sheet of yarn, and 
having the journals work in upright slots in the frame of 
machine itself. When yarn becomes slack, its weight carries 
it down in the slots until yarn is tight. While the falling roll 
has the advantage of simplicity, and is more generally used, 
the rising roll has the advantage of adjustability for different 
degrees of slackness. The amount of slack that will occur 
when machine stops, depends largely upon the friction of 
spools on their skewers. This is variable, according to smooth- 
ness of skewers. It may thus become desirable to adjust the 
amount of motion of slack roll. In the case of rising roll, this 
adjustment may be made by varying the amount of weight 
hung on. 


Stow MOorIon. 


207. When the machine is ready to start (after it has 
stopped and slack roll has taken up the surplus yarn) if it 
should start suddenly at its usual speed, the slack roll would 
easily and quickly pull down to the bottom of its travel before 
any tension is exerted on spools. The consequence would be 
that the spools would be subjected to a sudden jerk which 
would break down many ends. To avoid this trouble, the 
machine is provided with a “slow motion.” As the same 
mechanism is used on the slasher, the detail is shown on Fig. 
48. A is a tight pulley, B, slow pulley, C, loose pulley. Loose 
pulley is mounted on one end of a hollow sleeve. On the other 
end of sleeve at D, is a small pinion driving a large gear E. 
This gear is mounted on a short shaft, the other end of which, 
carries a small pinion F, driving a larger gear G, which is 
fast on main shaft. 


(Continued next Week) 
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Silk Reel Machine 


(PATENTED) 


New Design of Oval Slatted 
Reel and Round Front Reel 
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Rayon Fabrics 
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RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 


53 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 
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JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 
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Textile Mill Supplies 
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The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 
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Over $700,000 Dividends in 
Spartanburg 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—Cotton mills 
and banks of Spartanburg city and 
county will distribute dividends 
aggregating $707,384.55 to their stock- 
holders Friday. This sum wili rep- 
semi-annual dividends on 
common and preferred stock except 
In one instance, a 1% per cent divi- 
dend on $350,000 preferred to be paid 
by Enoree is a quarterly distribu- 

Of the total to be distributed 
2614,079 will be in cotton mill and 
£93,305 in bank dividends. ‘The com- 
pilalions, prepared by the local stock 
brokerage firms of A. M. Law & Co. 
on textile dividends and on both 
textile and bank dividends by C. P. 
Wofford & Co-, do not take into con- 
sideration the earnings of any plants 
located in the county but comprising 
links in chains foreigniy owned. 
Plants included in this class are the 
Pacific Mills and Bleachery at Ly- 
man, Tucapau at Tucapau, Mills Mill 
at Woodruff, the Franklin Process 
Spinning Company at Fingerville, 
Victor Mill at Greer, Arlington al 
Arlington, and others. 

Inman Mill. 

Dividends totalling $821,000 on 
600,000 common stock of the Inman 
Mill paid October 1 are also not in- 
cluded in the total given above, 
although that was a. semi-annual 
payment. Directors of Arkwrigh! 
Mills have not yet held their meel- 
ing. 

The cotton dividends are 
more than $30,000 above those paid 
last July, and are considered ex- 
tremely satisfactory in view of con- 
ditions that prevailed during the 
early part of the six month period 
now ending. 

The list of mills, their rate of 
dividend and the amount of the 
dividend, follow, the fractional rates 
of dividend being that on preferred 
stock: 


resent 


Arcadia Mille; 10,000 
Arcadia Millis, 3%........... 28,000 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 5%..... 10,000 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 3%2%... 7,000 
Beaumont Mig. Co., 3%...... 6,000 
D. BE. Converse Co. 3%%.... 35,000 
Chesnee Millis, 5%........... 19,745 
Clifton Mfg. Co., 4%......... 100.000 
Cowpens Mills, 2%..:........ 8,000 
Cowpens Mills, 4%.......... 4,000 
Drayton Mills, 34%4%......... 12,250 
Enoree ‘Mills, 1%%, (Quar't.) 6,387 
Fairmont Mfg- Co., 5%...... 11,250 
Fairmont Mfg. Co., 3%%.... 5,250 
Inman Mills, 3%%.......... 21,000 
Jackson Mills, '4%........... 13,822 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 59........ 100,000 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 344%...... 70,000 
Spartan Mills, 4%........... 80,000 
Woodruff Mills, 5%......... 39,375 

Total dividends ..........- $614,079 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 


The twenty-second annual Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition which will be 
held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, at Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, from March 22 to 
March 26, inclusive, will be different 
from its successful predecessors in 
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that it will be larger in size and in 
the number of its exhibitors and 
will be broader in its influence. 

Each year this exhibition, which 
is now universally regarded by all 
authorities as one of the most im- 
portant events in the knit goods and 
textile industries, becomes increas- 
ingly popular among firms in these 
two great trades. Because of this 
increase in popularity it has been 
found necessary to enlarge each 
year and, by virtue of this enlarge- 
ment, has been enabled to greatly 
widen the scope of its usefulness. 
The 1926 show will be no exception 
to this rule. 

Chester I. Campbell, of Boston, 
who, for the past four years, has 
been conspicuously successful as 
general manager of this exhibition, 
has prepared several new features 
for the coming show that will add 
much to the already constructive 
work that it does. These innova- 
tions have not been announced -as 
yet but they are of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant a very substan- 
tial increase in the amount of floor 
space that will be occupied by the 
exhibitors. This increased floor 
space has already been contracted 
for and laid out into booths for the 
accomodation of the increased num- 
ber of exhibitors that is expected. 

The number of exhibitors who 
have already either definitely con- 
tracted for space or who have signi- 
fied their intention of exhibiting, is 
greater than the number enrolled 
at this time last year. This is sig- 
nificant of the success that is bound 
to attend the exhibition. 

One of the most significant fea- 
tures about the exhibitors who are 
always ready to sign for their space 
is that there is never a last minute 
rush to get space. The more than 
two hundred firms, who may almost 
he termed as “regular customers” of 
the exhibition, have come to look 
upon this medium as an indispensa- 
ble part of their advertising and 
sales program for the year. It is 
a settled part of their annual cam- 
raign that has proven its worth to 
them. 

The signs of the times indicate 
‘hat 1926 will surpass even the great 
suecess of 1925 as a business year. 
Prominent authorities in the textile 
industry have enough confidence in 
what the coming year affords to pre- 
dict better business in their trade. 
Any increase in business means that 
there will be an increase in competi- 
‘ron among interested business firms 
fo get their share of this increased 
income. For this reason there is 
hound to be a demand for the ad- 
ditional spaces in the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition. Firms who have never 
fried this medium are urged to give 
it immediate consideration in order 
that a valuable location may be se- 
cured. 

All inquiries regarding size and 
cost of space should be mailed at 
once to General Manager Chester 
I. Carapbell, 329 Park Square Build- 
ing, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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How White is the “Pale Moon’’? 


Not nearly as White as 
Solozone-Bleached Goods 


(A permanent white without weak- 
ening, soft, odorless and elastic) 


709 SIXTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


2,000 


to 
3,000 
HOURS 


With One Filling 


“This lubricator is operating 2,000 to 
3,000 hours with one filling. Formerly 
it was necessary to screw the ordinary 
grease cup down every fifteen minutes.”’ 


So writes. one mill in praise of the 


Knorr Lubricator 


And this is typical of dozens of other letters from plants 
where Knorr Lubricators are in use, testifying not only as to 
the time and labor they are saving, but to smoother running 
machinery, reduction in repairs, absolute elimination of oil- 
drip, and reduction in oil bills, 


Write for a sample Knorr Lubricator and test it for yourself. 


Malcolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 


50 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 
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Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Grinders for the 
‘Textile Industry 


The Roy trade name has been favorably 
known to the industry nearly 60 years. The 
Roy organization has specialized in grind- 
ers and has developed grinders in pace with 
the advance of textile machinery. 


Card grinders, napper roll grinders, 
shear grinders, garnet roll grinders. 


We shall be glad to help you to economize 
on your grinding problem. Complete infor- 
mation gladly sent upon request. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent 
126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, §. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 
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Khaki Cloth Output is Low 


Washington.—A careful survey of 
American resources for the manu- 
facture of khaki breeches has con- 
vinced army officials that if it be- 
came necessary to put a force of 
two million men into the field in less 
than eight months, most of them 
would have to fight in their shirt 
tails. 

Faced by this appalling possibil- 
ity, the industrial mobilization. wing 
of the national defense planning 
machinery started a study of its 
own. It found that it would be en- 
tirely possible to completely uniform 
two million men from head to foot 
in 15 days, provided blue cloth in- 
stead of khaki was used. 

The trouble with the khaki outfit 
is that not enough cloth of that 
color is in ordinary civilian use. 
There are ample stocks of blue and 
gray, both wool and cotton fabric. 
The result has been the working out 
of a tentative blue training uniform 
which could be supplied in ample 
volume for a mobilization, to be dis- 
carded as units completed their 
preliminary preparation and moved 
out for final training near the zone 
of operations. 

By that time complete khaki out- 
fits with tan leather trappings would 
be ready for them, giving them the 
necessary degree of low visibility in 
the field. 

The contemplated blue training 
uniforms would consist of a four 
button blouse, dressed with red 
shoulder knots to give a military 
Louch, blue cloth overseas caps; blue 
breeches, tan canvas leggings of the 
lacing variety and black shoes. Tan 
shoes would be preferable, but the 
survey disclosed only a_ limited 
quantity of tan Munson last shoes in 
the market while there are always 
plenty of blacks to be had. 


Indian Cotton Goods Market 
Situation. 


The cotton piece goods and yarn 
market in India continues in a de- 
pressed condition, with the demand 
small and general price declines 
anticipated, according to a _ cable 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Donald Renshaw, Bombay. Stocks in 
local mills are smaller but prices 
are too hich to stimulate heavy buy- 
ing. It is reported that mills are 
reducing commissions paid bazaar 
sales agents which will probably 
result in several agencies changing 
hands about January first. Bombay 
cotton mills are now operating at 
about 75 per cent of normal. It is 
estimated that 100,000 mill hands are 
back at work. Although the removal 
of the excise duty was a great help, 
local mills are still facing a grave 
situation, probably due in part to 
over-production in certain counts 
and in part to the competitive ad- 
vantage gained by the Japanese and 
English as a result of the rise in 
the exchange value of the rupee. 
Some believe that the Government 
will introduce legislative’ relief 
measures in the form of imperial 
preferences, but such measures will 
encounter bitter opposieion. The 
Associated Chambers of Commerce 
at their annual meeting rejected the 
motion recommending that the gov- 
ernment abrogate the present Jap- 
anese trade treaty. 
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Textile Industry Reports Highest 
Percentage of Failures in German 
Business. 


At the end of the period of cur- 
rency inflation in Germany, the 
number of German companies and 
unincorporated enterprises in prac- 
tically all lines of industry and trade 
exceeded the pre-war total and was 
greater than the turnover of Ger- 
man business justified, reports Com- 
mercial Attache C. E. Herring, Berlin, 
Lo the Department of Commerce. 
Although the Reichsbank and Ger- 
man private banks have been se- 
verely criticised for. their restrictive 
credit policy, it is obvious that the 
over-organization of German busi- 
ness is a menace to competitive pro- 
duction and sound prosperity. Bank- 
ruptey declarations have risen from 
751 im August to 1143 in October 
and have aggregated 5,178 since May 
1, 1925. During October, the textile 
industry, as usual, registered the 
highest percentage of insolvency, 
aoubtless attributable to the abnor- 
mally high price levels in most tex- 
tile branches. Total bankruptcies 
were 280 and receivership proceed- 
ings 158, of which the retail trade 
accounted for 195 and 114, respect- 
ively, and textile manufacturers for 
49 and 26. 


Boston says in its cotton informa- 
Lion service: 

“The cloth market in this country 
was decidedly quiet last week. Total 
sales by mills were undoubtedly be- 
low current production. This, how- 
ever, was largely seasonal, being due 
in part to the holidays and the tak- 
ing of year-end inventories. The 
cloth market has been generally 
quiet for about two months, while 
cotton has been unsettled, an so 
many mills have run on the substan- 
tial orders taken earlier in the fall 
and some have accumulated stocks 
of goods. Cloth pricess have declin- 
ed as fast as or faster than cotton 
during this peried, resulting in a 
slight narrowing of manufacturing 
margins. But mill activity has been 
increased to about 90 per cent of 
regular full operations and is being 
maintained on that basis, margins 
on most staple goods are sufficient 
to vield some profit to low-cost mills, 
and there is a widespread feeling 
that a new buying movement will 
develop in the goods market when 
buyers come to New York in Janu- 
ary on their usual visit at that time 
of year.” 


Steele’s Mills. 
Rockingham, N. C. 


S. L. MeCracken Supt. 
[. B. Pittman Carder 
C. J. Trippe Spinner 


Weaver 

Cloth Room 

Supply Room 
_...Master Mechanic 


L. T. Curry 

J. V. Nanny 
S. Goodwin 

L. Hayes 


Joanna Cotton Mills. 
Goldville, C. 


E. G. Waits 
O. M. Templeton Carder 
J. I. Painter _Spinner 
J. J. Clark Weaver 


A. E. Dyson Cloth Room 


W. E. Brage- Master Mechanic 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sample No. 98.—Cotton Tapestry. 
Jacquard woven double cloth. Finished width, 50 inches. 
139 ends and 72 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 41/2 dyed. Filling yarn, 80s, dyed, 5s, dyed. 
Weight, 0.95 linear yard (1.32 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 
Green, olive green, blue, brown, red, and salmon warp. 
Black and grey filling. 


Sample No. 99.—Corduroy. 

Filling-pile weave, plain back. Finished width, 28% 
inches. 

42 ends and 232 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 16/2. Filling yarn, 23s, pile yarn, 23s (esti- 
mated). 

Weight, 1.39 linear yards (1.10 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

Cut and piece-dyed silver grey. 


Sample No. 100.—Velveteen. 
Filling-pile weave, twilled back. Finished width, 27 
inches. 
84 ends and 156 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 37s. Filling yarn, 50s; pile yarn, 50s (esti- 


mated). 
Weight, 2.95 linear yards (2.21 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 


Cut and piece-dyed black. 
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It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 
Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U.S. A. 


Representatives: 
Central District Southern District 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 


P. O. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. 
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GLYCERIN 


GLYCERINE 
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GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


TO TO 
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} present processes, where 


salt is a component part, are 
probably developed to your entire 
satisfaction. 


In considering new processes, or 
perhaps the improvement of the 
old, we are always ready to give 
you without charge the benefit 
of our extensive and scientific 
‘knowledge of salt. 

International appeals to all indus- 
tries whose production demands 
pure salt. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
2 RECTOR ST. 
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Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., enclosed with PAGE 
Protection Fence erected by the General Equipment Company, 
Charlotte, N. C 


Page Fence—permanent, 
good-looking, and at less cost 


Here's lasting protection for entire fence. Get plans and 
your property—PAGD Fence is estimates now—no obligation. 
strong, durable — galvanized Phone, wire or write us at ad- 


after weaving with almost 5 
times the weight of zinc on or- 
dinary fence wire. 


And it’s easily erected—your 
own workmen can do the job, 
with one of our trained feremen 
to direct them, or we'll bulld the 


dress below. 
GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PROTECTION 
FENCE 
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Foreign Trade Review and 
Prospects 


Continued from Page 14) 


stead of 17 per cent. This immense 
rise in the price of rubber has been 
at least in part due to artificial re- 
strictions, the serious character of 
which Secretary Hoover has recent- 
ly called to the general attention of 
the public. 

Another considerable fraction of 
the increase in value of imports has 
been due to the higher price of 
coffee. While the quantity imported 
has been one-eighth than in 
1924. the value has been about one- 
sizth greater, indicating an Increase 
of about one third in price. This 
rise is largely attributable to artifi- 
cial control. There was also a mark- 
ed advance in the average prices 
of other major import items—wool, 
tin, petroleum, burlaps, and hides 
and skins. These various increases 
were only in part offset by certain 
price declines, the most noteworthy 
of which was the fall of more than 
25 per cent in the price of sugar, 
bringing that item down from first 
to fourth rank among our imports. 

Among the five great classes of 
imports, the only one to show a de- 
crease in 1925 was manufactured 
foodstuffs, and this wholly attribut- 
able to the lower price of sugar. 
Crude foodstuffs increased by 15 per 
cent, being materially swelled by the 
higher price of coffee. Imports of 
crude materials have tended to grow 
year by year since 1921, but the in- 
crease in 1925, no less than 38 per 
cent, was materially accentuated by 
advance in prices. Imports of semi-~ 
manufactured goods rose by 17 per 
cent, but those of finished manu- 
factures, which have long tended to 
become a smaller proportion of the 
total, increased by only 5 per cent. 

The high buying power of the 
United States in 1925 1s indicated by 
the fact that most of the major in- 
dividual articles of import increas- 
ed quantitatively even when higher 
prices had to be paid for them.. In- 
creases, in most cases exceeding 10 
per cent, and in several exceeding 
25 per cent, appeared in silk, sugar, 
rubber, wool, paper, furs, hides and 
skins, wood pulp, tobacco, tin fer- 
tilizers, burlaps, vegetable oils and 
lumber. A conspicuous decline in 
flax-seed increase in production in 
this country. 

Our imports from Oceania in 1925 
showed an increase of nearly’ 60 per 
cent. Those from Asia rose nearly 
40 per cent, advancing this continent 
to first place among our sources of 
supply. These great increase, how- 
ever, were in no small part due to 
higher prices of articles from these 
countries. The slight decrease in 
our imports from North America is 
more than explained by the lower 
price of sugar. Imports from South 
America and Europe each rose by 
about 43 per cent. 

The experience of 1925 has thus 
been highly encouraging with re- 
spect to the competitive ability of 
the United States in the export of 
commodities—particularly those in 
which efficiency and’ enterprise on 
the part of producers and traders is 
able to bring results—while the in- 
crease of imports likewise furnishes 
ground for gratification. But the 
experiences of the year have also 
emphasized the necessity for giving 


less 
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careful attention to securing goods 
we need from abroad at reasonable 
prices. Although the United States 
is more nearly self-sufficient than 
any other important country, the 
maintenance of its high standard of 
living demands large importation of 
a number of exotic commodities. In 
some of these our consumption con- 
stitutes half or more of the total 
world consumption. There has con- 
sequently developed in a number of 
foreign countries a tendency to im- 
pose artificial restrictions in order 


to enhance the price which much 
be paid by the United States. This 


country itself has always refrained 
from any governmental measures 
aiming to enhance the prices of its 
exports; on the contrary it has a 
vigorous legistation to prevent its 
citizens from doing so. The question 
of measures to combat these exac- 
tions deserves prompt and earnest 
consideration. 


American Cotton Goods 
Exports to South 
Africa Increase 


American participation in the 
South African cotton goods trade 
continues to record steady progress 
and at the end of 1925, imports from 
the United States should reach 
about 10 per cent of the total as 
against 7.6 per cent in 1924, accord- 
ing to the Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce. While 
overwhelmingly predominant, the 
British share of this trade appears 
to be still declining and will possibly 
be under 70 per cent of the 1925 
total as compared with just under 
7) per cent in 1924 and 79 per cen! 
in 1923- The general position of the 
other principal suppliers, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, and Japan has not 
changed materially, 

Total imports of cotton manufac- 
lures into South Africa during the 
first six months of 1925 were on ap- 
proximately the same -level as in 
1924, being valued at £3,279,000 com- 
pared with a total of £6,580,000 for 
the whole of last year. Taking into 
consideration price levels, this prob- 
ably represents a small increase in 
the volume of the trade. The 1925 
six-months totals comprised the fol- 
lowing classes: Piece goods, £2,043,- 
000; underclothing, £379,000; hosiery, 
£149,000; blankets and rugs, £375,000; 
shawls and shawling, £52,000; wick, 
£5,000; waste, £20,000: miscellaneous, 
£256,000. In general these figures re- 
flect little change except a fair in- 
crease in underwear importations 
and a corresponding decrease in the 
trade in hosiery and blankets and 
rugs. 

Sine the increased tariff prefer- 
ential from three to five percent ex- 
tended to British hosiery and cotton 
piece goods was not operative until 
July 30, 1925, the import statistics 
for the first six months of 1925 
throw no light on its effect on the 
trade. There is no indication, how- 
ever, in trade circles that the in- 
crease is either stimulating British 
business or curtailing that of other 
nationals. 

Comparing the 1924 imports of 
cotton cloth with the first half of 
1925, the British share declined 
from 80 to 76 per cent of the total 
while small increases were recorded 
by practically all of the other sup- 
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pliers, the American being from 9 to 
ii per cent. Comparatively the larg- 
est gain was recorded by the Nether- 
lands. In the hosiery imports, the 
British share decreased from 66 to 
63 per cent, while American partici- 
pation increased slightly from 13 to 
24 per cent. Japan and Germany 
lost ground. The proportion of un- 
derwear imports coming from the 
United States increased from 9 to 
16 per cent of the total, all of the 
other principal suppliers showing 
decreases. The British percentaze 
dropped from 71 to 67 per cent. 

A substantial and increasing de- 
mand also exists for American made 
silk and rayon hosiery, knitted 
scarves, and womens underwear. 
During the first six months of 1925, 
22.600 dozen pairs of rayon hosiery 
valued at $94,000 were shipped to 
South Africa from the United States, 
and 25,900 dozen pairs of silk ho- 
siery worth $242,000. 

With increased representation and 
attention, the trade of the United 
States in this market could be still 
further increased. This view is sup- 
ported by the large unmber of re- 
quests for agency representations 
and for trade lists received by the 
American trade commissioner in 
Johannesburg and by statements of 
local trade experts. 


Imports of Cotton Products 
Decrease 


Whiie the total value of cotton 
and cotton manufacturers imported 
during November, 1925, was more 
than $1,000,000 greater than for the 
‘corresponding period in 1924, such 
imports for the 11 months ended 
with November, 1925, were approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 less than for the 
corresponding period in 1924, ac- 
cording to figures made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Imports of cotton and manufac- 
tures during November were vaiued 
at $11,203,000, as compared with $10,- 
104.000 for the same month in 1924, 
and for the 41 months ended with 
November, 1925, such imports were 
$119.632,000, as compared with $122,- 
855.000 for the same period in 1924. 

Imports of. cotion manufactures 
during November, this year, were 
valued at $6,075,000, as compared 
with $7,267,000 for the same period 
in 1924, and for the 11 months ended 
November, 1925, the value of these 
imports were $72,877,000, as compar- 
ed with $82,050,000 for the same 
period in 1924. 

The value of cotton wearing ap- 
parel imported during November, 
1925, was $1,383,000, as compared 
with $867,000 for the same period in 
1924, and for the 11 months ended 
November, 1925, the value of these 
imports was $12,229,000, as compared 
with $11,684,0500 for the same period 
in 1924. 

Importations of cotton laces de- 
clined in value for the 11 months 
ended November, 1924, from $18,078,- 
000 to $13,601,000 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1925. 

Big Gains in Silk. 

Imports of silk and manufactures 
during November, this year, were 
valued at $41,767,000, as compared 
with $33,891,000 for the same period 
in 1924, and for the 14 months ended 
1925 such imports were valued at 
$400,506,000, as compared with $330,- 
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203,000 for the same period in 1924. 

The value of silk wearing apparel 
imported during the 11 months pe- 
riod ended November, 1925, was §$6,- 
445,000, as compared with 87,210,000 
for the same period in 1924. 

The total value of silk manufac- 
tures imported during the ft1 months 
ended November, 1925, was %33,764,- 
000, as compared with $34,800,000 for 
the corresponding period in 1924, 

The value of rayon imports for 
the 41 months ended November, 1925, 
were more than double such imports 
for the corresponding period in 1924, 
the figures being $11,616,000 and $5.,- 
111,000, respectively. Imports of 
rayon during November, this year, 
were valued at $1,972,000, as com- 
pared with $625,000 for the same 
period in 1924- 


Hanes Co. To Fight Trade 
Commision Order 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Company, which was 
order by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to discontinue co-operating 
with dealers in the maintenance of 
a standard fixed resale price sched- 
ule at which its products are to be 
sold, will continue their policy at 
least for the next 60 days, the com- 
pany having this period of time in 


which to file a reply to the order of 


the trade commission. 

At the end of the 60 day period 
the company will, in all probability, 
carry the matter to the courts to 
contest it there. 


T. W. Allen, secretary-treasurer of 


the company, acting in the absence 
of P. H. Hanes, Jr., president, who is 
out of the city, stated that the com- 
pany would, in all probobility, carry 
the ease to the courts and contest 
the order of the trade commission 
there. According to Mr. Allen there 
is a period of 60 days in which the 
company has to submit a reply to 
the order and he stated further that 
during that time there would be no 
change in the nature of the com- 
pany's operations. 
Conference in January. 

A conference of the ocicials of the 
knitting company, one of the larg- 
est in the world, engaged in the man- 
ufacture of boys’ and men’s knit un- 
derwear, will be held during the 
early part of January, at which time 
definite action of the orders of the 
trade commission will be taken. He 
was practically positive in his state- 
ment, however, that the order wouid 
be contested in the courts. 

According to Mr. Allen, the trade 
commission charges that the com- 
pany is violating the anti-trust laws, 
which charge the officials emphati- 
cally deny, He stated that the pro- 
cess Of his company was considered 
well within the anti-trust laws and 
was used to produce ‘wholesale 
trading” among the customers of the 
company. 


Mobile Cotton Mills 
Mobile, Ala. 


{800 spinning spindles: 
J. A. R. Cryer 
Walter F. Whally 
Geor. W. Turner 
H. H. Graddick 
W. C. Brantley 
Fred J. Hagen 


381 looms 
Superintendent 
Carder 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Cloth Room 
Master Mechanic 


To Eliminate 


Tight Picks 


in 
Rayon Weaving 


use 


FORMULA 615 


Neutrasol Products Corporation 
41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


- 


“PROVE THEIR WORTH” 


Thomas 


Grate Bars 


“The W-S-D Grate Bars have proven quite satisfactory to’ us. 
The fact that we continue to order the bars is prima facie evidence 
that we consider them satisfactory.” 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THOMAS W-S-D Grates have real merit and are used by rep- 
resentative concerns in all sections. Let us submit proposal with 
full data for your plant. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


ADE- MARK 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


46 
6. 
= 
W. W. Greer 
7383 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


— 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


. Sole Selling Agents For 
Langle Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Strick and aCe ton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan. Cotton ls, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


BHstablished 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


57 Worth S&t. New York 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati! Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 
= = 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


~ REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
kets were quiet but generally firm 
last week. Sales were not large, due 
to the holiday interruption. Prices 
on some lines of gray goods were 
slightly higher than the low point 
reached during the past several 
months. Production is large and the 
trade generally antieipates-a much 
larger buying movement within the 
next several weeks. Stocks in both 
wholesale and retail lines are re- 
ported as very low. 

Recent sales of wide goods, tire 
fabrics, print cloths and other lines 
have put the mills well under order 
for the next thirty days. There has 
heen some accumulation by mills of 
colored cottons, brown sheetings, 
drills and some other lines, but 
stocks are nothing like as large as 
they were a year ago. 

In recent months, there have been 
large sales of fine and fancy goods, 
rayon mixtures and mills on these 
goods are reported to need no addi- 
tional business at present. Wash 
goods for spring have not been ac- 
tive yet, and a good volume in these 
lines is expected within a_ short 
time. 

Print cloths have been sc''ing so 
steadily that mills have been com- 
fortably situated for the next 30 
days, and there seemed to be no 
alternative but to make purchases 
for that period, paying the full mar- 
ket, regardless of opinion on cotton. 
Furthermore, the January position 
on certain styles has made it advis- 
able to do a little covering for Feb- 
ruary. Cotton closed 25 to 45 points 
off, but this had no immediate in- 
fluence. 

While the sheeting market has not 
shown improvement equal to that 
in print cloths, there were some fair 
sized sales and better inquiry from 
the bag trade. There were some 
good sales of 36-inch, 48x40 yard, 
reported Thursday morning at 7% 
cents, January - February - March. 
Quick goods sold at 7%. Inquiry 
for 36-inch, 40x40, 6.15 yard, con- 
tinued at 6 cents, but the market 
was 6%. For 36-inch, 48x48, 5.00 
yard, 7% was the last: 9% cents for 
spots at 37-inch, 48x48, 4.00 yard. 
There were some fair sales of 40- 
inch, 48x48, 2.85 yard, spot, at 12% 
cents. 

Some business had developed from 
the better inquiry for broadcloths 
noted since Monday. Spots and 
nearby deliveries of carded styles 
have been sought and there have 
been sales of combed goods into 
April. Fair Eastern makes of 128x 
68 all-combed were moved at 18% 
cents. It was possible to buy better 
qualities at 19 cents. A quantity of 
144x76 singles, good Eastern make, 
was reported sold at 23 cents, de- 


livery through April, Certain South- 
ern makes were last quoted at 22% 
cents. Fair sized inquiry for carded 
broadcloths was reported in several 
centers. There were reports that 
100x60s had been obtained at under 
13 cents, but this could not be con- 
firmed and the best definite quota- 
tions at the close were 13 to 13% 
cents. 

There were a number of contracts 
placed for rayon and cotton mixed 
crepes and alpacas. Spot 36x48s 
carded crepes sold for 23% cents. 
There was some contract business 
in 39-inch 88x80s 5-yard carded 
lawns at 13% cents and 40-inch 80x 
76s 6-yvyard January at 12% cents. 
Small lots of combed lawns were 
purchased. The basis for prices has 
shown no change. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print ‘cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6 

Gray goods, 38%-In., 64x64s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 12 

Brown sheetings, 3-yard 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 138% 
Ticking, 8-ounee 22% 
Denims 19 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. 11% 
Kid finished cambrices. 9 

Dress ginghams 


Standard prints 9% 


Alexandria Cotton Goods Stocks 
High. 


Continuously since November, 1924. 
and sometimes almost by leaps and 
hounds, stocks of cotton goods have 
piled up in the Egyptian bonded 
warehouses at Alexandria, until, on 
November 30, 1925, a record of 5,830 
metric tons were on hand, according 
fo a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Trade Commission- 
er Richard A. May, Alexandria, This 
represented an increase of approxi- 
mately 190 per cent over the stocks 
of 2,021 metric tons on hand a year 
ago. November withdrawals from 
bond were only about 80 per cent 
of the October withdrawals. The 


piece goods market cintinues in dol- 


drums with no evidence as yet of 
improving conditions for the imme- 
diate future. Many import agenis 
and jobbers are making no atlempt 
to book new business until old ac- 
counts are settled. With raw cotton 
prices still weak and declining, many 
farmers are holding their crop back 
and money is very tight. Retail 
merchants throughout the country 
are generally experiencing very hard 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE. Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. and Memphis territory 
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Philadelphia, Pa—-The New Year's 
holiday and the closing of the cotton 
markets resulted in a very dull yarn 
market last week. Prices quoted by 
spinners, however, held up well and 
were generally firm as the week 
endeg. Inquiry was somewhat larger 
and buyers as a whole showed more 
interest in yarns. 

It is expected that a much better 
demand should develop within a 
short time. Spinners are well sold 
up and are not in need of business 
for 30 days or more and many of 
them have refused offers at prices 
under their current quotations. 

Stocks are low at the mills, in the 
markets and in the hands of yarn 
consumers. For this reason, it is 
believed that the development of an 
active business will be immediately 
fell by the mills as stocks are not 
large enough to prove burdensome. 

Combed yarns continue very firm. 
Gaston county mills are well sold 
for some weeks to come and many 
of them are running behind in their 
deliveries. 

When the holiday dullness is 
completely over it is expected that 
many buyers who have delayed 
purchasing for many months will 
have to cover at least a portion of 
their needs. The yarn trade gener- 
ally is very hopeful of improved 
business by the middle of January. 

Quotations continue to show some 


irregularity but were firmer last 
week than during the preceding 
weeks. The following published 


quotations, in a great many in- 
stances, is considerably under prices 
at which mills will accept business: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


8s 
10s 25lia 
12s 26lia 
16s 37 a 
208 
248 41 
26s 43 a. 
30s 44 
40s 55 
50s 6514066 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins. 
8s 33t4a 
10s 
12s 35 
14s 3644a 
16s 37 
20s $7 %a38 
24s 40l4a 
26s 42 ad2% 
36s wea 
40s 52%0a53 
40s ex. 
50s 
60s 
Tinged Carpet $3 and 
White Carpet 3 and 4-ply._334va34 
Part insulated Waste Yarns. 
6s, 1-ply 29 
Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 30 
10s, 1I-ply and 3-ply loa 
12s, 2-ply 
2-ply 
20s, 2-ply 36 lea 
26s, 2-ply 41 
50s, 2-ply 
Duck Yarns—S3, 4 and 5-ply. 
8s 
10s 
12s 36 a 
16s aa 
208 37%4a38 


Southern Chain Warps 


10s 
2s 
14s 
16s 
20s 38i4a 
248 
26s 41 lay 142 
80s 43\,a44 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s 
Rs 34 a 
lOs 
12s 
l4s 36 a 
16s 37 
20s 37a 
39a 
24s 
258 
3208 
Southern Frame Cones 
33 
10s a4 a 
12s 
35 a 
16a 
18s 36\4a 
208 oi 
38 a 
24s 39i4a40 
26s 10 
28s 42 a 
80s Tying in 40\4a41 
{0s 42 add 
40s ab2 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
30s 65 ab67 
36s 75 
60s 90 
70s 1 05ba1 10 
80 1 18al1 20 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
49 ab50 
l4s 49%a50% 
18s ..61 ab52 
20s 52 
22s 58 a 
24s 56 a_. 
26s 
30s 60 a 
32s 62 
36s . 72 a... 
40s 7% a. 
60s . 90 add 


Bastern Carded ‘Peoter Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 


‘ 
40s _. 65 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s . S = 
12s 40 a 
l4s 41 a 
20s . 42 a 
22s 45 a 
26s i 49 a 
28s 5l a 


Pepperton Mills Give $500 Insurance 
Policy. 

Jackson, Ga.—The Pepperton Col- 
ton Mills, of this city, gave a $500 
insurance policy to each of its em- 
ployees as a holiday gift, it was an- 
nounced by H. O. Ball, superintend- 
ent of the mills. 

It has been the custom of this 
company to reward ifs emplovees 
with cash as a Christmas bonus, buf 
the new method of distributing ex- 
cess profits was suggested as being 
more beneficial and lasting. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
The Yarn Market CATLIN & COMPANY 


Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 


tering the spimning room since the ad- 

vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 

National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte. N. C. 


TRADE MARK 
casei TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
: WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MAIN OFrFrice AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S.A. ) 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


ranch 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Morland Size, Inc. 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


36” 40x40—6. 1h 
36” 48x42—5.50 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANT IN QUANTITY 


Also 56”—60” Drills and Sheetings 


Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


36” 48x48—4.00 
40” 66x60—23.60 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


he \ 
2 
“ 
Wy C 
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Bargain In Used 
Equipment 


Account of replacement with 
different equipment we offer for 
sale the following al sacrifice 


prices: 21 Spoolers, 100 spindles 
each; 20 Warpers with beams; 
quantity of Spools. Delivery, 


commencing February, 1926. 


Dallas Manufacturing Co. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Wanted 
On account of starting up addi- 
tional machinery and also night 
work, we can use 3 or 4 good 
Draper loom-fixers by December 
28th. Apply in person or address 
C. H. Goodroe, Supt. Acworth 
Mills, Acworth, Ga. 


Information Wanted 

As to whereabouts of J. Thomas 
Childers. Left Hickory October 
28- Tall, slender, black hair, 
slightly bald. -Wears hat most of 
fime on job. Dark cemplexion. 
Card room man but may be on 
some other job. May have son 
with him. Please notify B. U.,, 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 

A loom fixer on wide Crompton 
automatic blanket looms. Do not 
apply unless you have had ex- 
perience on looms weaving blank- 
ets. Good wages to right man. 
Address 8S. LL. C. Care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Help Wanted 


Experienced raw stock dyer. 
Plant located in East Tennessee. 
Please give experience, age and 
salary wanted. Address L. E. O.., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Help Wanted 
Roller coverer or helper, young 


man preferred. Good salary. 
Cheap town to live in. Give rel- 
erences first. letter. Adaress M. 


W. eare Southern Textile Bulie- 
Lin. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving wate: 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
milis. 

SYONOR PUMP 4 WELL CO., Ine. 

Richmond, Va. 


Help Wanted 


We have opening for combination 
hand director and office man in 
our mill. Salary $175.00 per 
month. Location, South Carolina. 
None but capable and dependable 
men need apply. Give full par- 
ticular’s as to experience, also ref- 
erences in first letter. Address 3. 
G. V., care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Position Wanted 


Capable hosiery yarn mill man- 
ager open for position. Address 
Manager, Box No. 778, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Business.” 


In order to 


purpose 


BIG BUSINESS 


Because of the enlarged program of manufacture that present 
day conditions demand, the manufacturer who plans wisely and 
builds on a foundation of “quality” production can command “Big 


So definite is his trend toward quality that textile manufacturers 
are using every effort to produce the highest possible quality in 
fabrics at a reasonable production cost. 


accomplish these results mill men are more than 


ever before depending upon the distinctive work which the special 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE ALKALIES 


Ce} ford Companp. 


This trade mark accomplish. 
Wpandotte Protection to the tensile strength of the 


fibres, thorough cleansing of the fabrics 
permitting more even spreading of dyes 
and that soft, lofty feel which denotes 
quality are indications of the efficient 
work of these quality products. 


in every package Ask your supply man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


EMMONS 


Beamer and 


LOOM HARNESS COMPANY | 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Wanted 

One good union special sewing 
machine man. Must be compe- 
tent to keep from 5 to 10 ma- 
chines in first class condition and 
manage the operators. On straight 
seam work. Young man prefer- 
red. Common school education. 
Give reference and salary expect- 
ed in first letter, and how soon 
can report. Address C. G. Care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and stro r, 
of perfect 3-ply Veneer P 
ing Case Shooks. saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch bo 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Superintendent Wanted 


Want man for superintendent and local manager for small mill on coarse 


yarns. Expect to install looms. 


Mill is practically new and is modern 


and splendidly equipped in every respect. When reorganized will have 


low capitalization and no indebtedness. 


Applicant must be in position to 


take at least $10,000 stock, the proceeds of which will be used as working 
capital. Other officers are taking stock for same purpose. It is a splen- 


did opportunity for right man. 
Textile Bulletin. 


Address “Yarn Mill,” care Southern 


MODEL J 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Bradley 
Cut Ye in., % in., 1% in., and Ol! Stencil Board 
in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradley's 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradle 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL Ball Stencil 


MODELS 


Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 


Bradley 
Write for Samples 


cuts in. Letters BRADLEY MFG. CO. and Prices 


4 LAmes—Any Length{105 Beekman St. New York 


If it’s 


DARY 


DARY TRAVELERS 


a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 


it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


$11 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS- L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, C. Atianta, Ga. 


My unsurpassed 
largest and most 
gation. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


| 
| | 
| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU | 


= SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT positiong in mill office as book 
keeper, auditor, paymaster or cost ac- 
countant. Would take place in super- 
intendent’s office. Full graduate from 
textile school and have considerable 
experience. No. 4734. 


WANT position as overseer fancy cloth 
room or finishing department. Lave 
had 18 years experience in finishing 
room, including experience on cham- 
gg age ginghams. Good references. 
No. 4 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning. Reliable man of long experi- 
ence who can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. No. 4786. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
sheetings, print cloth, drills, duck, or 
osnabures. Bight years as night over- 
seer and sceond hand in large mull. I. 
Cc. 8S. graduate in warp preparation and 
plain weaving. Age 39. Married, sober, 
yy employed. Good references. o. 

4737. 


WANT position as master machanic. Ex- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
drive and am hard worker who can run 
your job right. References. No. 4738. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinist Steam or electric drive, can 
handle turbines, engines, generators 
= am first class all around man. No. 
4739. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cord fabric mill. Age 83, mar- 
ried, have been with large mill for past 
8 years, 3 years as assistant superin- 
tendent. Good reasons for wanting to 
change and can give good references. 
No. 4740. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding in large mill. Long 
practical experience and can give first 
class references. No. 4741. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
good mill. Can come on short notice. 
Experienced. reliable man. of good 
habits and character and can give suit- 
able references. No. 4742. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintendent of 
yarn mill. Long experience and can 
furnish references to show character 
and ability. No. 4743. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning or second hand. Have had 
several years experience. Am I. ©. 8. 
graduate. Age 30, references. No. 4744. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
spinning with good Southern mill. Ex- 
perience and training qualify me as first 
class man in every respect. No. 4745. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner.. Prefer North or South 
Carolina. Now employed. First class 
references. No. 4746. 


WANT position as overseer wewne. Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of goods and 
can run the job in thoroughly compe- 
tent and satisfacotry manner. No. 4748. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting and winding. Excellent ref- 
erences to show long record of satis- 
tory serivce. No. 4749. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or carder and spinner in larg- 
er one. Experienced reliable man who 
can give first class references to show 
character and ability. No. 4750. 


WANT position in slashing, drawing-in 
spooling or warping department. 
young man, I graduate and can 


keep production ‘uD and seconds down. 
Good references. Ne. 4751 


WANT position as master mechanic; 13 
years experience fm mill steam plant 
and machine shops. Can furnish good 


references from previous employers. 
No. 4752. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience on mauy 
fabrics and can get results. Fine rei- 
erences. No. 47638. 

WANT position by practical weaver ot 


long experience. Have been overseer 
for past two years, also second hand 
for four years. Understand plain, dob- 
by and box weaving. Best of references. 
No. 4754. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
would take good second hand's place. 
Long experience and good references 
— character and ability. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 21 
years experience in mill, 11 years in 
weaving. Age 36, married, now em- 
ployed. Can furnish good references. 
No. 4766. 


WAN'T position as overseer plain wea- 
ing, or would consider place as second 
hand in large mill Have had about 
20 year’s experience, mostly on plain 
weaving. Good references. No. 4757. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
both. Now employed as spinner. Have 
had 25 years experience in carding and 


spinning, 10 years as overseer. Good 
habits and can give good references. 
No. 5758. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or superintendent of smaller 
mill. Would like opportunity to sub- 
ns references showing my record. No. 
4 


WANT position as overseer carding. Can 
run any card room and run it right. 
Best of references from past employers. 
Can come on short notice. No. 4760 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
either, pay to be at least $36 weekly. 
Can come on short notice and give ref- 
erences tO show ability and character. 
No. 4761. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or mill on plain weaving. 
Now employed as overseer carding but 
am capable of ct mill. Good ret- 

4 


erences. No. 
WANT position as master mechanic, 
maintenance engineer, superintendent 


of power or general mechanical super- 
intendent. Thoroughly qualified by 
training, experience and ability to take 
complete charge of your power prob- 
lems. No. 47 


WANT position as overseer carding; 25 
years experience in some of the best 
mills in the South. Can give excellent 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 4764. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in both steam and 
electric power work and can handle ma- 
chine shop in first class manner. Best 
of references. No. 4765. 


WANT position as 
small yarn mill or tire duck plant. 
Superintendent for past 6 years, 14 
years experience on cord and tire duck. 
My references are unusually good and 
from well known mill men. No. 4766. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn. Qualified by experience and 
training to handle either in satisfac- 


superintendent of 


tory manner. No. 4767. 
WANT position as roller coverer. Now 
employed, but wish to change. Can 


do first class work in every respect. 
Good references. No. 4768. 


— 
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MEMPHIS 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 


tNCORPORATED) 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal! Phone Local 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Phone 821 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


Long Distance Phone 8003 


TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditionere— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Albone— 

& Hasslacher. 

Architects and Mill Engineere— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. BE. 

Ash Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Automatic Lint Cleanere— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ino. 

Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ine. 

Ball Bearin 


Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Salers— 


Economy Baler Co. 


taling Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beam Heade— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beams (Section)— 
ashburn. 


Beams (All Steel)— 
twistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming Combe— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
BDaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Reller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
att Roller Bearing Co. 
liam Sellers & Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Belt Conveyers— 
Link Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beit Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 


Link- Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Beitin 


The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond 
Charlotte ng Co. 
Chicago Beltin 
Druid Oak Belting tio 
lip-Not Corp. 
raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co. 
dward R. Ladew 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond 
Chicago Belting Oe 
Bdward R. ew Co. 
Graton & Knight ie Co. 
F. Houghton & 


8 n 
Bend Company 
Belt 
Charleés nd Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
ward R. Ladew Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
8 rbonate of Soda— 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheriee— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 
—" Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Bleaching aterralie— 
Aravol Co. 
Arneid, Hoffman & Co., ime 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Ine. 


Ford Co. 
Nagle Aniline & Chemical Ca. 
Unit Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Bobbin Holdere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Bobbins and Spoole— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
UVraper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
stershire - & Mfg. Co. 
well Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shookse— 


Wilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Blower 
Carries Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral Oll— aan 


Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machiwe Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Machin 


Textile ery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere— 
. & Ro n Co. 
Carde— 


Woonsocket .Machine @& Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Weths. 


Card 
Ashworth Bros. 
harlotte Mfg. Co. 
oward Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
ton & Burnham Machine Co. 
~ Bros. 
Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicais— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 

harles ond ompan 

Textile Fin Co. 

Wood's T. B. ns Co, 

Cloth Winders and Doublere— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindles— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Coal Handling Machinery— 

Link-Belt o. 

Combs— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

BDaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnante— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 


Slashers)— 


Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittingse— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Soneoce Froducts Co. 


Cone. Vice Couplinge— 
William Sellers & Co., ine. 


Conveying Systemse— 
Link-Beilt Co. 


Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Ss. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. erican Machine, inc. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
National Ring Traveler Ce. 
Roy & Son, B. 8S. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machiner 
Woonsocket Machine Press Co., Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Piek, ete)— 
The Root Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Textile Finishing “Mach: Co. 
extile nery 
Universal] 
Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chaln)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morge Chain Co. 
Drop ires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee) 
R. L. Warp Stop Bauipmen ‘Co. 
Dr ore (Centrifugal)— 


& Son Co., 


To hurst Machine 
— Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Dyers— 


In 
Dyeing. Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Co. 
American Laundry Mach ean 
H. W. Butterworth & 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder- Welges Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
odney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicale— 
orne, Scrymser 
osson & Lane. 
. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works 
United Chemica!) roducts 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Worke— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Sayles Finishing Piants, ine. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 
General Blectric 
Westinghouse BDilectric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General BHlectric 
Westinghouse Wiectric & Mfg. Ceo 
Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General BDlectrie Co. 
Westinghouse Mlectric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Supplies— 
hicage Fuse Mig. Co 
ooper-Hewitt ectric Ce 
General Blectrice Co 
Westinghouse Diectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevatorse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
..Engineers (Mill— 
See Architects and Mill Mngineers. 
Engineers — 
ahnson 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Engines (Steam, Oll, 
lis-Chalmers 
Fairbanks, Morse . 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
———See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanie— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractorse— 
American Laundry Machine Oo. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Finisherse— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
Products orp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
Finishing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Finishing Machinery— 
——fee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
B. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
U. S&S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Flexible Couplings— 
T Wood's Sons Ce. 
Floor Stande— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Fluted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Flyer Pressers and Overhaulere— 
uthern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse 
Gearing exible) — 
Link-Belt 
Geare— 
Charles pene Company 


Gas, Pumping)— 


Dan Gear 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makere— 


Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Generating Sets— 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Grate Bare— 
Thomas Grate Bar Oc. 
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Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. & N. J. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
Grinding and Pollenina 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
Washburn. 
ton & Burnham Machine Ce. 
oy, B. S&S. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Soecket)— 
Charles Bond Com 
T. B. Wood's Sons 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller Co. 
iliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
——See Heddles and Frames. 


Heddies and Frames— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle 

L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hoists— 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokerse— 

The J. H. Willams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Coe. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 

American Molistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Bngineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer 


Fiumidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Hydro-Extractorse— 


American Laundry Mack‘vuery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


indigo Deing Machine 
H. W. Butterworth 4 Sons . 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. The. 


K notters— 
Barber-Colman Coe. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Knitting Lubricante— 

National Oil Products Co. 

Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Landscape Architect— 

EB. . Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 


ward R. ew Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Leather Loom Pickerse— 
harles Bond Company 
. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond 
ward R. Ladew 
Graton & Knight Mig. Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & 
Leather 
. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
nold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
athieson Alkali Works, io 
Loome— 
ompton & Kn sion Loom Works. 
Draper 


M 


Loom Sense ‘and Head 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Loom Works. 
opedale f 


Steel te ‘Steel Corp. 
teel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Lae ‘Harnesse— 
tlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
arland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
harles Bond Company 
R. Ladew Co. 
Mite. Co. 


Jacobs 
ton ight Mfg. Co. 
Loom = 
Atlanta marys ss & Mfg. Co. 
Co. 


Greensboro Loom 


¢ Loom Heed & Harness Co 


e Mfg. 


Loom Supplies— 
arles Bond Company 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
bricante— 
“Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Lubricators— 
H. Smith Co., Inc. 


Strape— 
aries Bond Company 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

M ohiner Enamei— 

Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

H. W. Butterwerth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Metrow Co. 

Measuring | Folding Machines— 
urtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery— 
ocker Machinery 
Butterworth & Sons 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
— Paint— 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co 


mill Architects— 
See Architects. 


Mill Lighting— 
See Electric Lighting. 


mill Starcnes— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
las. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Mill Supplies— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
H. Jacobs Co. 
Garland Mfg 
Textile Mill “supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


Mill White— 


B. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Oliver Johnson & Co. 


Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Napper Roll Grinders— 
5S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Biectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Oiis— 
nold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Oll Burnere— 
Scott-Newman Burner Co. 


One-Piece Furnace Linings— 

Carolina Refractories Co. 
Opening Machinery— 

oe & B. American Machine Co. 

hops. 

itin Machine Works. 

Overkaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Sohps 


Overseamin 
Southern 


Painte— 


Aluminum Co. of America. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
ipod Paint Co. 
| §S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Bdward R. Ladew Co 
F. Houghton & Co. 
. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
garland Mis. 
raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Company 
Garland Mfg. Co, 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
pipe and 
arks-Cramer 


pindle & Flyer Co 


Power Machinery— 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
harles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


and Overedging Machines— 


Holler. & Co. 7 Inc. 


Woo 

Lowell Shops. 
tin Machine orks. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Pickers and Lappers— 
Whitin Ma 


Woonmotket Press Co., Inc. 


Pinboardse— 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Page-Madden Co., Ine. 


Pregges— 
onomy Baler Co. 
aco-Lowell Shops. 


Pulleys (Cast itron)— 
arles Bond 


Pp 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 


Pum (Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
All Mfg. Co. 
Pairban , Morse Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

Presses— 


Collins Bros. 


Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Knowles Loom Works. 


Quijllers— 
rompton 
versal inding Co. 
hitin Machine orks. 


Quill Cleaners— 
errell Machine Co. 


Receptaclies— 
Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Travelers— 
Re tional ing Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Rolts— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
tile Finishing Machinery Co 
Rolis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Cans “we Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woongocket Machine & Press Co., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Sanitary Fountaine— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
Scales— 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring Powders— 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ford, J. B. Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Selling Agents— 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros 
Selling Agents ey Goods)— 


Amory, 4 

Curran & Bar 

Deerin M & Co. 
H ‘Yen ngley & Co. 

Leslie, Evans Oo. 


Reeves Bros. 
w n. Sears & Co. 


Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

ee Power Transmission Machine! ; 

Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Shell Rolle— 
Washburn. 


Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttlee— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale g. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. © 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
Imperial Rayon Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 


Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Machinery— 
; . Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Sizing Starches, Gumse— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. offman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Slashers Combse— 
Baston & Burnhap. Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Cs. 
High Point Loon. Reed & Harness G 
Steel Heddle Mfw. Co. 

Inc. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Softeners (Cotton, 
Arabol Mfg. C+. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lanse. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
F, Houghton & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co., Ine. 
Seydel Chemisal Co., The. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chem/)cal Products Corp. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Softeners— 

Arnold, Ho’ftman & Co., Ine. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Ine. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 

Daid Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 

T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Ol!l)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Of] Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
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Spindie Repatrerse— 
Collins Bros. Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spools— 

—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitio Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Saueeze Rollse— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stenci! Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Cards— 
L. 5S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
ape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Texti'- Castings— 
H. \V. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Co er Machinery & Foundry Co 
Te.'ile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Text Machinery Specialties— 
H. \V. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Co:' er Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Dryere— 
American Moistening Co. 


Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn. 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & arble Machine Co. 


Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Transmission Belts— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Pdward R. Ladew Co. 
BH. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


“ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 


Tollete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 


Trucks 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 


Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco oducts Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
Co. 
arks-Cramer 
Ventilating 
B. F. Perkins & Son.. Inc. 


Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. Cc. Entwistle 


Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ina. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
. Warp op Equipment Co. 


Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Wearper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Washers (Flbre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting 
Arabol Mfg. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. 
National Oll Products Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Well Dritlers— 
Sydnor Pump and Wel) Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 


Haston & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
W indowse— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guarde— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wire Partitione— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
e Clockse— 
ro Pntwistle Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ino. 
Yarn Presses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott & Co. 


CONO 


ALL STEEL 


PROOF 


Direct Motor Connected——————_Completely Inclosed Chambers 
“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


YARN 
PRESS 


This Hconomy yarn 
press s wun- 
questionably the last 
word fm baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, 
from two hundre 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and  0over. 
Chamber five feet 
deep. uipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 38 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 650 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as sides, 
swing out iIndepend- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed. 

We should like very 


much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service. The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation. Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann Arvor, Mich 
Dept. 8. T. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


factory. 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


Graham and Palmer 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestufis Softeners 


Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturer; 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office «Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, 


MORSE 


Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA., 702 Candler Bidg., LEANS, LA., 521 Baronne St., A. M. 


Karl F. Scott & Co.; BALTIMORE, Lockett Co.:; NEW YORK, N. Y., 50 
MD., 1402 Lexington Bldg.; BIRMING- Church 8St.; OM AHA. NEB., 727 W. O. 
HAM, ALA., Moore-Handley Hdwe. W. Bidg., D. H. Braymer Equipment 
Co.; BOSTON, MASS., 141 Milk St. ; Co.: PHILADELPHIA, PA., 803 Peo- 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial ples Bank Bldg.; PITTSBU RGH, PA.., 
Bank Bidg. ; CHICAGO, ILL., 112 W. Westinghouse Bldg.; SAN FRANCIS- 
Adams St.; CLEVELAND, OHIO, 421 CO.. CALIF., Monadnock Bidg.; ST. 
Engineers Bidg.; DENVER, COLO., LOUIS, MO., 2137 Railway Exchange 
211 Ideal Bldg.; DETROIT, MIC H.. Bide.;: TORONTO, 2, ONT., Canada, 
1601 Central Ave.; LOU ISVILLE, KY.., 50 Front St.. E., Strong-Scott Mfg. 
516 W. Main St., E. D. Morton Co.; Co.: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Can- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 Third St., ada. Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.: NEW OR- 


(“o. 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS ) 


Designed to withstand 
severe lineshaft service. 
Flanged to protect the 
workman from being 
caught on the bolt 
heads or nuts. Ma- 
chined all over to 
template, making them 
interchangeable and 
therefore easily dupli- 
cated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE Wos LINE 
SONS 


of Power Transmission Machinery the standard 
in so many of the country’s largest plants. Cata- 
logue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 
“HAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Greenville. S. C. Cambridge, Mass. 


C 
L 
U 
T 
C 
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E 
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Motor Pulleys Flexible Couplings, Speed 
Reducers and the U. G. Automatic Beit 
Contactor for Short Center Drives. 


[POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Start the Year Right 


Lane Canvas Trucks 


Now in their 3lst Year 
And Going Strong 


W.T. Lane & Brothers 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Detroit Graphite Company 


DETROIT U.S.A. 


DEGRACO PAINTS 


All Colors for Your Particular Needs 


Sta-White—Interior White Paint that stays white. 
Building ©, House Paints for the mill and village. 
Superior Graphite Paint—for the prevention of 


rust. 
Brick © Concrete Paints. 


Offices and Warehouse Stocksin all Principal Cities 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING 
works in full co-operation with the 
pulley. This belt is so built that it 
binds down over the entire pulley 


face, gripping rims as well as the 
crown, 


ELIMINATING PULLEY SLIPPAGE. 
Makers of Leather Belting Since 1894 


(Shar lo ite bathor belt (or npr 


( harlotte Vorth ( 


Starch 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in 
which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch is offered 
to the Textile Industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Starch 
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